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whose presence, owing to the international character of 
his visit and the emperor’s special interest, is regarded 
as being an important university event.’ He will give 
lectures both in German and English on the ethical topics 
which make part of his university teaching in Cambridge. 


st 


WE take from the Inquirer of London the following re- 
marks concerning two persons whose names are very fa- 
miliar to our readers: ‘‘Dr. Savage’s Geneva sermon on 
‘Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eternal Essence,’ 
we published on September g from a special verbatim 
report by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, who has been for many 
years the reporter of Dr. Savage’s sermons, both in Bos- 
ton and latterly also in New York. The sermons are 
never written beforehand, but are so preserved and pub- 
lished from week to week. We were not able to send the 
report of the Geneva sermon to Dr. Savage before pub- 
lication, and it is astonishing how few corrections he has 
since had to make. A revised copy of the sermon will 
be published immediately, in pamphlet form, by G. H. 
Ellis Company of Boston and New York, in the new 
series of the Messiah Pulpit. For thirty years without 
a break, save for the summer vacations, the weekly pub- 
lication of Dr. Savage’s sermons has been continued, first 
in Boston and since 1896 in New York. ‘The sermons 
find their way all over the world.” 


a 


At the suggestion of Bishop Potter the following reso- 
lutions were tabled at the late session of the Episcopal 
convention in New York :— 


Whereas the members of this convention are aware of many 
of the difficulties and temptations which surround a business man’s 
career, and are sympathetically mindful of the apostle’s affectionate 
and solemn warning against the haste to be rich, which often leads 
men into a snare and drowns souls in perdition,— 

Resolved, That the Church of the Living God stands for right- 
eousness, and therefore this convention cannot afford to pass un- 
noticed the revelation being made in the daily newspapers beneath 
its eyes of tampering with trust funds by men in high positions of 
privilege and confidence in the business world, constituting a most 
discouraging evidence of moral laxity and bad example among those 
from whom the Church and the nation have a right to expect better 
things. 

Resolved, That this convention proclaims anew that word of God, 
which says,— 

“Tt is required of a steward that he be found faithful.” 

Resolved, That no talent for high finance, no useful service to the 
community, no benefaction to the Church or to objects of philan- 
thropy, can excuse or atone for derelictions in trust, contempt for 
the rights of others, or disregard of the rules of common honesty. 

Resolved, That commerce’ languishes in the degree, and dies to 
the extent, that men cannot trust one another, and that this con- 
vention commends to the members of the Church and their asso- 
ciates in business the exercise of that exact and scrupulous fidelity 
in business which is not only the essential foundation of prosperity 
in every community, but also a requirement for the favor and bene- 
diction of Almighty God, and will be vindicated and rewarded, 
surely, in the due operation of His natural and irresistible laws. 


JF 


PROF. BENJAMIN W. BACON has asked in the Congre- 
gationalist whether it pays the modern man to pray. 
His answer accords in many ways with the modern 
spirit and the new thought about God. The moment 
we drop the old notion that prayer is an asking for spe- 
cific gifts which ceme only by miraculous interposition, 
and would not come without the prayer, the way opens 
into a more sublime doctrine which Prof. Bacon states 
with admirable force. As we see it, nothing in this 
world does pay for men or women like prayer, when we 
understand that the prayer is the preparation of the 
whole being to receive and to use the divine energy 
which is present to every one of us. One cannot have 
electric energy unless he asks for it and prepares him- 
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self to receive it. One cannot make the attraction of 
gravity do his work unless he desires it and gives it some- 
thing to do. Exactly similar, we hold, is the fact con- 
cerning the eternal life, which flows into the conscious 
powers of human beings when they desire it, provide op- 
portunities for it, and give it worthy work to do. 


Revelations, Ancient and Modern. 


The doctrine of specific divine revelations has been 
stimulating and helpful beyond the power of any one 
to estimate. Taken with all its limitations and defects, 
it has been an uplifting thought that at intervals in the 
darkness of paganism, barbarism, and semi-civilization, 
the angels of the Divine Presence appeared to human 
beings and gave to them divine messages and com- 
missions in the name of God. It has conferred spiritual 
dignity upon men and given them power to believe that 
at any time any man or any woman might be selected 
to be the messenger of the Divine Wisdom, so that 
even without his will or purpose one might be compelled 
to prophesy in the name of the Most High. ‘The blessings 
of this belief have been wide-spread and manifold. 
They are fruits of the religious history of the race, to 
be cherished by all devout and honest souls. 

But there were defects in the doctrine which have now 
become obstacles to belief. They are revealed in what 
is called the higher criticism and in the study of history 
in accordance with the law of evolution. It is now an 
obstacle to belief to hold that since the closing of the 
New Testament no one upon the earth has been authorized 
to speak in the name of God or has been inspired by his 
spirit to utter divine truth fit to be called holy Script- 
ure. It is an obstacle to belief to say that any person 
could be a passive agent in the communication of truth 
direct from God, who was not himself prepared for 
his utterances by high resolve and holy life. It is now 
an obstacle to belief to be told that all inspiration is 
miraculous in its origin, and dependent for its credentials 
upon evidences which make it impossible for ordinary 
persons to expect similar revelations of the Holy Spirit. 

The new belief that the infinite energy of the Holy 
Spirit is everywhere pressing upon human souls, await- 
ing to be received into them and waiting to express it- 
self through them whenever they are prepared in thought 
and action to receive the divine gift, gives us back our 
Bible glorified, because its most glorious heights of spir- 
itual attainment are seen to represent the possibilities 
of human nature, everywhere and always, when it comes 
into right relations with the life of God. Once the writers 
of the Old Testament had no Bible back of them, once 
the early Christian writers had no New Testament be- 
hind them. Beginning with the earliest prophets or 
law-givers, we now know beyond peradventure that 
they represent the experiences of centuries of those who 
before them had, through struggle and sorrow, victory 
and defeat, come into sight of the Eternal. In the writ- 
ings of the prophets we have the unfolding of the soul 
of a nation, purged, purified, tested, strengthened by 
woe and torment, by fidelity, loyalty, and obedience, 
until out of uttermost anguish came, clear and strong, 
the conviction that he who sits on the circle of the heavens 
had mingled in the game of human life. 

In the beatitudes and parables we hear the still sad 
music of humanity singing itself clear in the assurance 
that out of suffering and sorrow for righteousness’ sake 
comes eternal blessedness and peace. In the great 
Epistles of Paul we hear the masterful notes of the con- 
queror watching and revealing the processes by which 
the sons of God are made and perfected. 


—s. 
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_ Even in that much-neglected book of Revelation we 
find a unique and tremendous upheaval of human nat- 
ure defying Roman tyranny, the awful reverberations 
of ethical passion rising up against Nero on the throne of 
the world, and in the darkest hours of human anarchy 
and the degradation of nations asserting that at last 
the city of God would be founded upon earth, and that 
its measure would be the measure of a man. 

When we believe that all this is natural and human, 
while it is of divine origin, and that the process of which 
these high thoughts and holy emotions are the product 
still goes on in and for humanity, we take courage, we 
take shame to ourselves indeed because we fail to take 
advantage of the opportunities; but we gain the convic- 
tion that a new dispensation of divine grace is at hand, 
and that, if men and women will hear and answer to 
their high calling, new light will break out, not only of 
the ancient Scriptures, but also of human nature itself. 


What the Conference has Left with us. 


One of our editorial writers, not responsible for the 
conduct of the National Conference lately held at Atlan- 
tic City, has sent in the following impressions and sug- 
gestions which show how the Conference appeared to 
a delegate on the floor of the house :-— 


It is not to name the details of the recent meetings 
held “at Atlantic City,—fully given elsewhere,—not to 
mention the speakers, or to discriminate the degrees of 
good, better, best, of the discourses, that we would 
undertake, but simply to refer to the total effect of the 
Conference, the permanent results in the minds and hearts 
of those present, the residuum of effects left by the four 
delightful days of the meeting. 

Something beyond detail and item has been brought 
away, something deeper and more enduring, something 
we may call a quickened religious life, a renewal of the 
spirit of consecration, a deeper desire to live with God, 
and to feel his presence in our hearts and consciences. 
Words, even eloquent, are soon forgotten. Ideas fade 
in time from the memory, but impressions remain. The 
most original themes are hardly more than the old ones 
dressed anew and freshly served, but something more 
of lasting good lies in the conviction that we are spiritual 
beings, who wither and are dwarfed by repression and 
lonely living, and need to be fed, and largely fed, by con- 
tact with sympathetic minds kindled by the same fire from 
off the altar that makes our hearts burn within us, and 
stirs us to a new sense of the great realities, the immense 
significance of our faith. 

This service the Conference has rendered us by ena- 
bling us to realize more profoundly our privileges and 
responsibilities. It has awakened us from the indifference 
and apathy that comes from taking our religion too much 
for granted, as a valuable asset, a sure and safe invest- 
ment that need give us no special concern for the future. 
It has taught us that liberalism, so broad and expanded 
as it has seemed, is ever broadening, ever expanding, 
with still lovelier horizons, a more comprehensive love 
and charity, than we had dreamed until the vision 
splendid of the future had flashed upon our sight as if 
newly created from the hand of God. 

We have seen that the little seed planted in the dark, 
and once watched with anxious eyes-and troubled hearts 
lest its tender shoot should wither in infancy, has grown 
into a banyan-tree, and is casting down roots and put- 
ting forth branches in unexpected places. The day of 
the Lord seems nearer now that the expectation has 
sounded in our ears from so many hopeful, cheerful 
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voices,—voices not sensational, not over-confident or 
presuming, but modest in their claims, patient in waiting, 
and devoutly trustful. Because the message has not 
been given with excitement or loud acclaim, but with 
the moderate, reasonable tones of men and women who 
gauge thetz hopes, like those mariners who steer by the 
stars, to the movements of the divine order, so their 
words are the more convincing and the more profoundly 
felt, . 

The voices of discontent and pessimistic prophecy were, 
if any, few and small. The harmony was like the quiet 
sunshine of the days, lying on the blue waters of the 
ocean. ‘The peace was good and sweet after the many 
discordant and jarring noises of ordinary life. We 
seemed to have come into a sanctuary of soul-rest, where 
it was a benediction to abide, even for a time. The 
speakers had the. platform, but the audience, silent 
recipients of the fervor of the time, spoke as well. Their 
faces were illuminated texts of the gospel of truth, lib- 
erty, and service. 

The varying view-points, the many angels from which 
truth is seen, are all focussed in a renewed religious signif- 
icance, a fresh consecration to high ideals. Asa church, 
we have perhaps more need than others to stimulate and 
warm the religious sense, because we have no cheap doc- 
trinal shibboleth, no catch-words and convenient phrases 
to touch the feelings and excite the emotions, stand- 
ing not on supernaturalism, but on the revelation of 
God in us and in humanity, and on the power and po- 
tency of character. It is not easy to work the liberal 
mind up to temporary excitement. ‘Therefore, the influ- 
ence of the Conference had in it less of the evanescent, 
more of the permanent. Each one of its meetings is an 
advanced altar set up in the deserts of the old theology, 
a gain in territory, a new settlement in the fields of faith. 
We bring home a little sheaf from the harvests of the 
spirit wherewith to make some of the bread of life, 
and, let us trust, a deepened and enlarged sense of the 
duty of making our beautiful religion more acceptable, 
more convincing and persuasive to others, by the con- 
staney and consistency of the illustration we give it in 
practical affairs. 

The undertone of the recent Conference was a reason- 
able assurance in progress made and perhaps a wider 
sympathy with all who are with us in spirit, though dis- 
joined in name,—all moving by different paths toward 
one mount of vision and the worship of the one God. 
The results,—fraternity, good will, fellowship, cheer,—not 
indicated altogether in the programme, will remain long 
with us, and blend in memory with the radiant days 
passed at Atlantic City. 


Current Copics. 


AN interesting outcome of the impressive revelations 
of questionable methods in the management of great 
life insurance companies that have been made at the 
hearing before the State Legislative Committee in New 
York is indicated by the separate actions of the State 
insurance commissioners of Missouri and Nevada. The 
insurance commissioner in Nevada last week announced 
the revocation of the license of the New York Life In- 
surance Company so long as John A. McCall, the presi- 
dent of the corporation, and George W. Perkins, of the 
firm of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., ‘‘retain offices of trust 
in the management.’’ Notice was sent by the commis- 
sioner to all agents in the State that they must close the 
records within two weeks; but that, ‘‘upon advice of 
a change of management and satisfactory proof of honest 
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management,” the license is to be reissued. The insur- 
ance superintendent of Missouri, on October 5, informed 
Mr. McCall that, unless the company were reorganized 
and the misappropriated funds were returned, the li- 
cense of the company to do business in Missouri would 
be withdrawn. 

& 


THE actions of the State authorities of Nevada and 
Missouri were based upon disclosures which have pro- 
duced a profound shock wherever American life insurance 
policies are held. It has been shown in the course of 
the investigation so far that many thousands of dollars 
of the funds of various companies were subscribed to 
political and legislative purposes, that salaries ranging 
from $75,000 to $150,000 annually were paid to officers 
or their relatives, and that unexplained expenditures 
were entered upon the books in a manner which left no 
clue to their ultimate destination. It is the intention 
of the committee to sift all the evidence that can be ob- 
tained with a view to a complete disclosure of financial 
methods in life insurance companies. 


ad 


At the first cabinet meeting since the return of the 
President to Washington, the administration, on October 
3, devoted its attention to the problem presented by 
the anti-American movement in China as an outcome 
of restrictive legislation against the Chinese which is 
now on the statute books. Secretary of War Taft, 
who inquired exhaustively into the situation in the course 
of his tour in the Far East, laid the results of his investi- 
gations before the cabinet. No outline of any deci- 
sion on the subject by the administration has been given 
out; but it is understood that the President and his 
advisers are deeply impressed with the delicacy of the 
problem, and that every effort will be made to save the 
markets of the Orient to American trade. A notable 
feature of the situation is an increased demand on the 
Pacific slope for the continued enforcement of the Chi- 
nese exclusion laws in all their rigor. 


ad 


Mr. BrYAN’s recent proffer of aid to the President in 
his efforts to bring about legislation establishing federal 
control over railroad freight rates has excited wide-spread 
comment. Some of the friends of the projected legis- 
lation have shown a disposition to regard Mr. Bryan’s 
open letter in the Commoner as an embarrassing feature 
of the campaign. Several Republican papers have 
pointed out the danger, lest Mr. Bryan’s support of the 
projected measure should cast discredit upon it in con- 
servative minds. Mr. Bryan’s announcement of sym- 
pathy with President Roosevelt’s views on the neces- 
sity for legislative action was unqualified and complete. 
The opponents of federal control greeted his utterance 
as an indirect contribution to the force of their own con- 
tention. 

ad 


PREPARATIONS for the calling of an international peace 
conference at The Hague are meeting with the cordial 
co-operation of the administration. In the course of 
an interview with Secretary of State Root on last Thurs- 
day Baron Rosen, the Russian ambassador, discussed 
some of the details of the arrangements for the convoca- 
tion of the gathering, and the intimation was given out 
that the State Department, in the near future, would 
draft its acceptance of the suggestion recently issued 
by Czar Nicholas. The second conference will be larger 
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in scope than the first, inasmuch as the South and Central 
American States, none of which were represented at the 
first conference, will be admitted to the international 
congress now in prospect. It is regarded as certain that 
all the powers to be addressed in the czar’s forthcoming 
circular will accept the invitation, and that the second 
conference will be in a true sense representative of the 
civilized world. 


ad 


A VEXING problem is destined to engage the attention 
of the German government if the reports of the disclosure 
of an anti-German plot in South Africa, which find their 
way into the newspapers by way of Berlin, are to be 
credited. It is asserted by a reputable German press 
bureau that Andrew De Wet, a nephew of the Boer 
general, Christian De Wet, has been arrested in a suburb 
of Windhoek, German South-west Africa, with four other 
Boers, accused of plotting the overthrow of German 
rule in South-west Africa and the creation of a Boer 
republic. Andrew De Wet, who is a merchant of Wind- 
hoek, is said to have arranged with the rebels to make 
common cause with them; and it is added that about 
15,000 Boers are now in German South-west Africa partly 
armed and organized. 

st 


Tuat the agitation which began in Hungary is spread- 
ing to other parts of the Austro-Hungarian empire is 
indicated by the action of the Reichsrath at Vienna, 
which, on October 6, rejected several urgency motions 
in favor of general suffrage, after which the house was 
prorogued by imperial rescript and adjourned sine die 
amidst an uproar. In Bohemia local disturbances be- 
tween Germans and Czechs are reported at various points. 
The situation in Moravia is so critical that the Germans 
are demanding military protection from the central 
government. It is apparent that the Hungarian de- 
mand for a complete abolition of even the semblance of 
Austrian domination in Hungary is arousing the fierce 
clash of nationalities in the empire which the aged kaiser 
has been endeavoring to prevent by maintaining a firm 
attitude toward his Magyar subjects. 


Brevities. 


John Alexander Dowie, the modern Elijah, has been 
stricken with paralysis. .This fact, however, should 
not be cited to his discredit; for he never expected to 
be taken up in a chariot of fire. 


Although the discussion at Atlantic City took a wide 
range concerning marriage and divorce, the only ques- 
tion before the Conference was a resolution concerning 
the remarriage of divorced persons. 


When the fate of Dr. Gladden’s resolution concern- 
ing tainted money was settled at Seattle by a vote of 
forty-six to ten, in a meeting representing five thousand 
Congregational churches, what was settled? 


The announcement at the Conference at Atlantic City 
that President Eliot of the Unitarian Association had for 
the good of the cause declined the call of the First Church 
in Boston was received with great applause. 


The story goes that once in Mexico a man discovered 
a lump of gold heavier than he could lift. He could not 
carry it away, and he dared not leave it. Standing 
guard over it, he fainted with hunger and thirst, and died 
at his post,—a victim to his passion to be rich. 
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Every time a tragedy involves the fate of some mys- 
terious, unknown woman, inquiries that are made bring 
out information concerning scores of young women that 
have suddenly disappeared, leaving their families to 
agonies of suspense, sorrow, and shame. 


We print elsewhere, as an exception to our custom in 
regard to memorial notices, an appreciation of Mrs. Bas- 
lington, who subscribed for the first number of the Chris- 
tuan Register in 1821, and has ever since been a constant 
reader. If not a public character, she deserved public 
notice. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Prof. Sen. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I wish heartily to indorse the word of Mr. Sunderland 
in last week’s Register apropos of the visit to America 
of Prof. B. Nath Sen of Presidency College, Calcutta, 
India. He is at present giving a series of lectures 
at our school on the following subjects,—‘‘The Rela- 
tion of Theology to Religion,” ‘‘The Idea of God,” 
“The Ideal of Life,” ‘‘Salvation and Immortality,” 
—lectures which are filled with inspiration and profit 
for us all. While at Meadville, he has consented also 
on Sundays to preach at churches in this city. His 
address will be Meadville until October 25. He will 
speak in Toronto October 29 and 30, and from there 
will journey to Boston. 

Prof. Sen comes to America not to lecture for a com- 
pensation, but to study our institutions and to come 
in contact with our people. It is quite worth our while 
to come in contact with him. To know him is to love 
him and to realize anew our spiritual kinship to our 
brethren of the Brahmo-Somaj. F. C. SouUTHWORTH. 


Resolutions. 


The text of the following resolution was omitted 
from the business report of the National Conference 
given in last week’s Christian Register :— 

Whereas the American delegates to Geneva have given 
to the International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers a cordial in- 
vitation to come to America in September, 1907, we 
express ourselves as heartily approving that invitation; 
and, while we naturally leave the initiative and adminis- 
tration of this undertaking to our executive arm, the 
American Unitarian Association, we hereby declare our- 
selves ready to co-operate in every way with it. 

Resolved, That in the interest of the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers to be held in September, 1907, it is desir- 
able that the National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches should hold only so much of a session 
in that year as would be necessary to comply with the 
requirements of its constitution, to the end that its 
sympathy and its efforts should be given to the success 
of the International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers. 

Resolved, That the National Conference of Unitarian 


-and Other Christian Churches invites the co-operation 
of the Universalist General Convention and Other Liberal 


Religious Thinkers and Workers in America for the 
meeting of the International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers in Sep- 
tember, 1907. 
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National Conference, 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


The meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
was held on Tuesday evening, President Edward A. Hor- 
ton presiding. 


The PRESIDENT.—Owing to the fact that the first 
speaker must leave this place, attractive as it is, at nine 
o’clock, we must begin immediately. We regret not to 
have him with us longer, but there is a compensation in 
the fact that you will escape a lengthy opening address 
by the presiding officer. 

It is a very gracious act on the part of this Conference 
by which the Unitarian Sunday School Society has been 
permitted for many years to hold a Tuesday night ses- 
sion,—gracious, courteous, full of good will, and inclu- 
siveness,—but also I think it is a benefit on the whole to 
those who are in attendance; for we have always aimed 
at these meetings to have religious and moral education 
treated in large lines. The Sunday School Society has 
not attempted at a session like this to put forward its 
own business or to tinker at its machinery. Conse- 
quently to-night you will have large outlining addresses 
on cardinal themes which come home not only to the 
educator, to the minister, to the Sunday-school teacher, 
but to the parent and to the well-wisher of everything 
that pertains to the building of character in our young. 

There are two keys that come up conspicuously in the 
religious education: one is personality, and the other, of 
more recent attention and emphasis, pedagogy. And the 
problem of the next twenty-five years, so far as our par- 
ticular work is concerned, will be the preservation and 
development of a strong personality in teaching with the 
modern equipments, with the modern light on methods, 
with a pedagogy that will not encumber and crush the 
spiritual inspiration that belongs to a Sunday-school. 
Among those who are helping us to realize this high ideal 
is one not exactly of our denominational ranks, but one 
who is willing to cross all imaginary boundary lines of 
sects and say his good strong word, his enlightening mes- 
sage, wherever he thinks it will do good. Dr. Hodge, the 
first speaker, is of the Union Theological Seminary, a 
very broad institution with gates opening out into high- 
ways of progress. Dr. Hodge, I need not remind you, 
has become an expert and a leader in these matters of 
pedagogical matters applied intelligently and wisely to 
Sunday-school instruction. You will have the pleasure 
of listening first to Dr. Hodge on ‘‘The New Education 
in the Sunday-school.”’ 


ADDRESS OF RICHARD MORSE HODGE, D.D. 


There was never a time when Sunday-schools were so 
well conducted as now, and there was never a time when 
Sunday-school teaching appeared so inadequate to chil- 
dren. This is because common school education has 
undergone such a reformation in the last century, and 
the actual practice of teaching in our own country in 
the last decade has progressed so rapidly, that the in- 
feriority of the unrevolutionized Sunday-schools to our 
common schools was never so great and apparent. 

More than this, children have been emancipated from 
the usurpation of patronizing authority in the day school 
by the respect now accorded child nature in the methods 
of teaching employed; and self-respect and intellectual 
freedom is a discovery of personal consciousness which, 
once possessed, will never be surrendered, no more by 
childhood than by manhood and womanhood. 

We confront emancipated childhood. We face no re- 
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bellion, but rather an eager willingness to be led by 
adults, provided only the leadership be intelligent. We 
have no lack either of the intelligent methods demanded. 
They have been developed in the day school. We have 
but to borrow of the new education for the Sunday- 
school. We are doing it and doing it with results that 
make us ashamed that we have not followed the lines of 
least resistance in religious education before. 

The old education, if I may use that term, was by im- 
pression: the new education is by expression. We de- 
cided as adults what children ought to know, and tried 
to impress it upon them. But now the child is to learn 
by expressing itself: he is to learn by experience what 
he has already thought in theory, and by expressing him- 
self he deepens and broadens his conviction and he finds 
out what he does not know, and he begets a curiosity 
for exploration and study that is possible in no other 
way. 

The new education is moral, social, and manual in 
method. 

I. It is moral. 

This was affirmed in most explicit terms at the National 
Educational Association convention last July. This is 
not new. ‘The practice of moral motives in education is 
called ‘‘Herbartianism,’’ and Prof. Herbart died in 1847. 
We cannot gainsay the challenge of a well-known educa- 
tor: ‘‘What object has the Sunday-school which is not 
an object also of the day school?” The methods of the 
new education, then, are moral in spirit. This morality 
is sometimes called ‘‘mere ethics’; but ethics, it may 
be said, are the most of religion, for ethics include both 
love and justice, and they deal with sin. 

The best way to teach history is to select your material 
and to treat of it every moment in the history class and 
appeal to hero worship. So in the Sunday-school, if we 
are to appeal to hero worship, we must appeal to the wor- 
ship of the kind of hero that a child worships at a par- 
ticular time in his life. The youngest child worships the 
hero who will lead him by an authority which requires 
implicit obedience. When a child has developed con- 
science and has begun to reason by the opening of the 
school age, he rather admires the hero who requires obedi- 
ence of him by reason. And, when he is older still, he 
can admire a hero like Jesus who once seemed to him 
rather weak because he was meek and forbearing. He 
can admire him now because of his higher moral courage, 
and he can appreciate Jesus better at a later age than 
he can earlier, when he can better admire the bloody 
heroes of Israel. Therefore, if we follow the principle of 
the new education, we are led inevitably to grading. 
The day school is graded, the Sunday-school must be 
graded. We have only to add worship to make this edu- 
cation comprehensively religious. 

Our worship should be expounded before it is used, 
and we should not mix the pure worship and the exposi- 
tion. Sunday by Sunday should we not have a ritual 
where worship is allowed according to the ritual with- 
out interruption or comment, followed by a weekly ex- 
position of the forms used in worship? 

II. The new education is social. It educates for 
citizenship. It purposes domestic, business, and political 
morality. The common school has a right to look to the 
Church for ideals. But the teaching of the Church un- 
fortunately is not thoroughly comprehensive. The Church 
has developed the Christian home and made it an institu- 
tion. The Church has constructed no Christian system of 
business or politics. The spirit of business is the spirit of 
war, and politics is but State business. ‘‘Suppose,’’ as 
Prof. Thomas Hall has remarked, ‘‘we had our business 
methods at the table!’”” The Church has been content 
to say to the individual, ‘‘Be honest.” This is not a 
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social method of morality. The social motive is sub- 
ordinate. It is pure individualism. Very different is 
the Church’s method in domestic virtue. Here the mo- 
tive has been social. It is, Be temperate for the sake of 
the family, be pure, be kind, be true for the sake of the 
family, do not gamble, do not sully your good name, 
etc.,—always ‘‘for the sake of the family.”” The Christian 
family is a consequence of- such social morality. Pure 
individualism never produced an institution, and never 
will. The school has been limited by the partial devel- 
opment by the Church of the social gospel of Jesus. But 
the school has attempted more comprehensive morality 
than the Church. It has taught citizenship in social 
fashion and has made some progress in developing its 
ideals, while the Church has often put a ban upon the 
subject as without the sphere of the pulpit and not a 
problem for ministerial consideration. But recently the 
Church in conspicuous instances has declined to refuse 
a cloak of respectability to those who fatten on graft. 
The reformation now on of the war game of business is 
not of ecclesiastical origin, and nothing in our time is so 
pathetic as the general inability of the Church to make 
itself a party in the movement already so well under way. 
Nor can better be said of some, at least, of our great uni- 
versities. The scope of the Sunday-school ethics surely 
must be as great as that of the common school and greater 
than that of the commonly received pulpit preaching of 
the present time. 

For this mere academic discussions in the class-room 
will not suffice. The Sunday-school must be reorganized 
and made self-governing. The czar-like superintendent 
must be reduced to a president and become the executive 
officer of a Sunday-school faculty. The pupils should 
have a vote. Every class of pupils above ten years of 
age should be organized. The class should be the prime 
motive of teaching. Class codes of honor should be de- 
veloped to carry with them personal codes of religious 
living, even as Jesus taught his band of disciples. Judas 
must be recognized as the betrayer of a band as well as 
of a Master. The Old Testament must be used princi- 
pally to teach that no sin or virtue is personal, but always 
social, as inevitably affecting society and significant on 
that account. Without understanding the thoroughly 
social motive of morality, the gospel of love remains in- 
comprehensible, and Christian love becomes abused as 
a name of personal adornment for self-seeking virtue 
hunters. 

III. In the third place the new education is largely 
manual in method. 

Self-expression is the keynote of modern education. 
If it is through moral self-expression in social groups pe- 
culiar to childhood that children are to become habit- 
uated to living according to the social principles dictated by 
Christianity for the larger groups to which they graduate 
in the process of growth, so it is by the self-expression of 
the hand that they must be assisted to the comprehen- 
sion and retention of the knowledge which the different 
courses of a Sunday-school curriculum seek to develop. 

The courses of a Sunday-school may be reduced to re- 
ligious geography, history and literature, topical discus- 
sion and worship. Leaving worship and topical discus- 
sion aside as hardly susceptible of manual study, we find 
manual methods well developed in day school practice. 

1. Geography is the natural background necessary for 
the setting and interpretation of history. Neither study 
can be pursued properly without the other. Biblical 
geography and history are complementary elements, 
therefore, of one course or series of courses. Both the 
space sense necessary for geography and the time sense 
for history are developed sufficiently to become conve- 
nient expressions of ideas at about the tenth year of age. 
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No method of map study is comparable to map-making. 
Map gazing is slow and inefficient in comparison, espe- 
cially at first. 

The most comprehensible form of map is in relief. It 
is nearest to nature in representation and the easiest for 
a child to make, first because it is intelligible and, second, 
because it is easiest mechanically to make. The easiest 
material to mould is damp sand. After sand is rag 
pulp. It yields a permanent map. Next comes the rep- 
resentation of land elevations by a scheme of colors and 
paper. The political divisions in color of the countries 
involved in the historical period in question calls for a 
fresh map. After that follows a pen-and-ink map for the 
location of places by dots and names and the subscribing 
in, say, ted ink, of the events of the period under the 
names in each case of the places at which they respec- 
tively occurred. The events may be numbered also in 
chronological order. This may be called a ‘‘historical 
map.” 

One lesson at the sand table by a class working in con- 
cert is sufficient to enable even nine-year-old children to 
make each for himself a rag pulp mapof, say, 8 x 10 inches 
of the same country; for example, Palestine. This can 
be done in forty minutes. The history of the period 
should then be narrated by the teacher over sand table 
maps, Sunday by Sunday, until the epoch is completed, 
the sand thap used being made on successive Sundays by 
different members of the class in turn. Two can always 
do it in about five minutes. Next the paper maps of 
land elevations and political divisions and the historical 
map may be made. These paper maps need to be as 
large as permitted by paper 8 x 10 inches. When com- 
pleted, they will be used as illustrations for the narrative 
books which the children will be ready now to compose. 

To make their composition easy, however, it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to dictate to them a table of con- 
tents, dividing the period into several chapters, and give 
out sub-headings for each chapter. The title-page may 
then be copied out with the child’s own name as author. 
The table of contents should follow, and the sub-head- 
ings copied out at the top of the pages intended for the 
chapters. The maps may be mounted at appropriated 
places, and penny prints may be mounted also to illus- 
trate some of the chapters. The narrative work will 
follow easily at the rate of about one chapter each Sun- 
day. ‘The chapters should be from one hundred to two 
hundred words long. Each chapter will be read in class 
as written in draft by each pupil before the next chapter 
is composed, and corrections may be made before they 
are copied in the books. The children for the most part 
will correct each other’s omission or other mistakes. 

Epochs of Christian history and the lives of other than 
Hebrew teligious leaders may be studied by the same 
methods as different periods of Biblical history. Less 


attention will have to be paid to geography with older. 


than younger children, who have had less geography at 
school. 

2. The application of manual methods to the study of 
religious literature is more easily stated. Here the scrap- 
book and collecting impulses may be appealed to, Every 
Sunday-school pupil may be induced to keep a scrap- 
book of religious masterpieces. Children up to thirteen 
years of age, at least, which is as far as I have experi- 
mented, will prefer to copy out the Scripture passages, 
hymns, etc., using scissors and paste. They want, they 
say, to make all the book themselves. 

The selections should include passages to be memo- 
rized, and enough of different varieties of Biblical and 
other religious literature to cultivate a taste for all kinds 
of the best religious reading. What may not be memo- 
rized will serve for devotional reading. The quantity 
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need not be great. It may be a dozen or less selections 
a year. It is well to give pupils a choice, so that they 
will count their scrap-books as collections of their favor- 
ite passages of religious prose and poetry. 

For classes of college age and over manual literature 
work will take the form of note taking and thesis writing. 

Sunday-school teachers, especially, who use manual 
methods of teaching, and some students of college age 
have been found very ready to read ten-minute theses 
on subjects of Biblical and modern Christian history 
at the prayer-meeting services of the church. 

Finally, primary department methods may include 
story telling by the teacher with oral reproductions by 
the pupils, to be followed by selections of penny prints 
which may illustrate the story. The print or prints 
selected after each story may be pasted in picture-books. 
Children able to write may add a description of a few 
sentences of every picture and a drawing also of their 
own to illustrate the story, if only of a single object 
involved. Such picture-books become albums of sto- 
ries, and are excellent aids to review work. 

Stories should be told generally before pictures are 
shown which may illustrate them, in order to exercise 
properly a child’s imagination. For the same reason 
models of Oriental buildings, furniture, etc., should not 
be used for illustrating stories the first time that they 
are heard. Stereographs of Palestinian scenes are bet- 
ter than models apparently, and such pictures may be 
used to advantage sometimes during story narration. 

The memorizing of religious gems should be begun 
of course in the first grades of the Sunday-school. 

Manual methods of Sunday-school instruction have 
been carried out with gratifying success with a class of 
my own of fifteen children at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and with the many classes of the large Sunday- 
school of the First Union Presbyterian Church, New 
York, which numbers four hundred pupils. 

The results have been remarkable. At this large 
Sunday-school, for instance, we find no pupils so easy 
to interest as boys of high school and college age. A 
class of twenty of them have just declined the oppor- 
tunity of having a physical director of a Y. M. C. A. 
as their teacher for no other reason, they say, than that 
he will not know how to teach them by manual methods. 

Since the exhibits of manual work produced by Sun- 
day-school pupils which have been made at the Museum 
of Teachers College, last two annual conventions of the 
Religious Educational Association, the International 
Sunday-school Convention, and some State conventions, 
many Sunday-school teachers have been heard from 
who have attempted the method with gratifying success. 

It seems as if there was something wistful in Jesus’ 
taking a child in his arms while he rebuked the dis- 
ciples for their slowness to learn, in his bidding them 
not to offend the little ones, in his saying that ‘‘of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,” and that ‘‘out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise,”’ 
as though he felt that he could succeed better, perhaps, 
if he could teach children than he did in training mere 
young men. We must remember that Jesus’ ministry 
is a record of immediate failures, and that he succeeded 
at all in his mission only by means of his abounding 
resourcefulness. He noted the failure of John the Bap- 
tist, whose severe message was devoid of glad tidings. 
He soon appealed himself from preaching glad tidings 
to the multitudes to the training of a class of a few young 
men. He predicted the evangelization of Palestine 
within the tour of its cities by his disciples while the 
mission was in progress, and again within the lifetime 
of some of those living. Finally he appealed to martyr- 
dom, and only after his resurrection did he give his | 
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commission to evangelize the world through foreign 
missions. After the martyrdom of John he saw he had 
not time to continue his own direct reformation of 
Israel, much less had he time to begin a revolution by 
training up children. 

The Church has missed the emphasis of Jesus’ method 
of evangelization by mistaking a last resort in an un- 
expectedly short ministry for his chief intention for his 
Church. Unless his first attempts were unintelligent 
and visionary, they are emphatically primary in the 
legacy of his experience. Undoubtedly an organized 
class of students and the religious education of chil- 
dren were more important means in Jesus’ mind than 
preaching to adults, not to say also the thorough Chris- 
tianization of a local community and nation as more 
important as an object-lesson to pagans than the preach- 
ing of a Christianity to foreign peoples that no Christian 
community commissioning them ever dared to make a 
thoroughgoing experiment of themselves. 

The salvation of the Church and her greater success 
as an institution depends, I believe, upon a return not 
only to the social gospel, but the educational methods 
of Jesus. 

Christians are learning now very fast that the idea 
that God values worship for its own sake is a survival 
of paganism. If worship be only for a stimulus to ethi- 
cal activity, the question of ‘‘why go to church” has 
become a serious one. We cannot hope to hold as 
many Christians to church attendance upon the ground 
of the ethical stimulus of worship alone, essential and 
vital to Christian living as most, if not all, here count 
it to be. But we expect more of the Church than its 
services of public worship. We demand of it the relig- 
ious education of our children. 

It is plain that Christians generally will not longer 
tolerate the pursuit by church workers of adults after 
neglecting them as children by inefficient Sunday-school 
instruction. Efforts after adult reformation should 
never be prosecuted at the comparative neglect of the 
religious education of those in the formative period of 
life. People ought to be trained to be Christians dur- 
ing childhood and youth, and live as Christians strenu- 
ously ever after. If we cannot attain the ideal, we can 
make it the rule of endeavor. 

To do this we must make the Sunday-school first in 
church effort, in the dignity of the teachers’ service, 
in the church plant, in the apportionment of church 
income, in the choice of the best part of Sunday for the 
Sunday-school session, and have the pastor spend the 
most of his time upon that part of the population which 
is most susceptible to the impressions which it is his 
life’s work to make, and make the pastor-in-chief, where 
there are two, a children’s pastor and the head of the 
Sunday-school, and give him an assistant with a smaller 
salary, comparatively, to do the mere work of preach- 
ing to sanctified and undeveloped adults. [Applause.] 
At present our adult church members, while proclaim- 
ing on the housetops for centuries the supreme impor- 
tance of religious efforts for the young, have been in- 
sisting, nevertheless, that the means of grace for them- 
selves shall have the right of way, and that the rights 
of the Sunday-school institution are a secondary con- 
sideration. The parents eat the loaf, and the children 
get the crumbs. 

Imagine a church which stands for the religious edu- 
cation of children, that, when they are grown, they may 
know what religion is, and live strenuously as Christians 
ever after. Imagine a church that has no fear for its 
existence and even for its growth, because every effort 
in that church is, first of all, for the development of 
the Sunday-school. Imagine that it gave the morning 
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to the Sunday-school as do the Jews. I believe it is 
a fact almost without exception that there is not a city 
in the United States that has in it a synagogue that 
has not in that synagogue the best Sunday-school in 
that city, for they meet from two and a half to three 
hours on Sunday morning. I am reminded of the old 
story of the crowded inn where a new guest was put into 
a room with another man, and, when he asked him which 
side of the bed he could have, the man already there 
said, ‘‘I take the middle, and you may take either side 
you choose.’”” And that is what our so-called unselfish 
Christians have been saying about the time on Sunday 
at which church services are to be held. They have 
been saying that about the income. And how often 
it will happen that the Sunday-school has given up the 
liturgy they have been using for want of twenty-five 
dollars when the very same week the subscription is 
started for a three-thousand-dollar organ. It is said, 
and very truly, of ambition that a man can generally 
get what he will sacrifice everything else to. We may 
talk about expense, and we may talk about vested rights: 
those are the only two things that conservatives ever 
urge against progress, and these difficulties end as soon 
as we can make the Sunday-school first. 

Now the children are thinking, Sunday-school teach- 
ers are agitating, many pastors are openly endeavoring, 
to put the Sunday-school first in church work. The 
new education is an open book, and, while the prophet 
reformers of the day are running graft to earth (God 
bless them!), the prophet educators, with a more tele- 
scopic vision, voice the cry of twentieth-century child- 
hood for a church which is, first of all, a children’s church. 

A possibility is a certainty only when we sacrifice 
everything to the possibility. 

PRESIDENT Horton.—I think it must have been about 
twenty-five years ago—the statement will reveal a little 
how the years have accumulated on my record—that 
I heard that a certain educator wanted to see certain 
outlined courses and questions which I had prepared 
for my Sunday-school in my church in Boston. It 
proved that it was Dr. Hall,—then Prof. Hall,—who 
was in search of anything, however crude, like my 
own material, to aid him in his larger expanding survey 
of what constituted the wiser and better instruction in 
religion and in morals. I look back to that time as 
a sort of starting-point, and I find that the next speaker 
has been loyal to that trail, as the guides with me in 
Newfoundland this summer said. He has been true 
to that plan and purpose all these years amid his mul- 
tifarious engrossments. Two books have greatly en- 
grossed the ministers, who are now very intent to listen 
to the next speaker, that they may see where they agree 
and disagree,—one, William James’s ‘‘Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience,” and the other, ‘‘Adolescence,”’ 
by President Hall, who is to speak to you. Ministers 
and teachers have dropped the buckets of their inves- 
tigation and reading into that book, the two volumes 
of ‘‘Adolescence,’’ and drawn up refreshing waters of 
suggestion and inspiration; and I want to thank President 
Hall here in this public presence for the cordial co-op- 
erative attitude which he has continually taken toward 
that often despised part of organized religious life, the 
Sunday-school. He has seen its possibilities, he has 
encouraged those who have seen its possibilities, and 
to-night, as in that twenty-five years ago time, he stands 
before you with the same enthusiasm and the same de- 
sire to carry the Sunday-school up to the dignified and 
the important plane of service where it belongs. Dr. 
Hall will speak to you upon ‘‘Psychology and Religious 
Education.” 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL, OF CLARK 
UNIVERSITY. 


The one thousand million people alive on the earth 
to-day are but a small handful compared with those 
who have died, and we must believe they are a yet smaller 
handful compared with those yet to be born. We pres- 
ent tenants of the globe are but one link in the endless 
chain of generations, a tiny point of contact between 
two great clouds of witnesses, the one in the past, the 
other in the future. China turns backward and worships 
ancestors, realizing that what is good in and about 
those of to-day is due to their health, virtue, and self- 
sacrifice. But the new genetic ethics and psychology, 
if it be not better called the new religion, not yet rep- 
resented in any academic chair or organized church, 
but just in the morning twilight of which it is our thrice- 
blessed privilege to live, turns to future generations and 
finds in them the object of supreme regard, service, 
and reverence. It would have us live and die subordi- 
nating all that we are and can do in mind, body, or 
estate to the betterment of the great majority yet to 
arrive. Thus we are of real account in the world only 
so far as we help posterity to an higher vantage ground. 
The ultimate criterion by which to judge every individ- 
ual and institution is what he or it does to favor the bring- 
ing forth of the most and best citizens of the new king- 
dom or republic of man that is to be, and, second only to 
that, what it does bring each member of the next gener- 
ation when born to the fullest and most all-sided matur- 
ity of which he is capable. Everything is bad and wrong 
that tends to multiply, mature, or give power to the 
worst strps and specimens of the race. Thus to all our 
present-day problems of politics, finance, trade, coloniza- 
tion, criticism, municipal administration, charity, sects, 
to every question in short, we find the right solution 
to be that which is in the interests of the multitudes to 
whom we transmit the sacred torch of life. How to 
de this most effectively and also how to supplement nature 
by nurture is thus the supreme problem to which all 
these and all others are ancillary, and which invests 
them all with new and higher interest and dignity. 

Now this greatly simplifies both creed and life. As 
a creed it gives a sane and poised intellectual unity and 
a belief by which we can abide, a major premise from 
which we can, with least energy or effort, think our way 
out in all directions. Recognizing that the most precious 
of all wealths and worths is heredity, it sees also that 
the highest test of every human institution is its race 
educational value. It postulates harmony between 
the logos of science and philosophy on the one hand 
and the bzologos, or spirit of life, that is ever weaving new 
and more subtle textures on the loom of time on the 
other. This, too, is the basis on which the Platonic 
republic tried to reconstruct society; but it was Jehovah, 


the personified genius of the Jewish stirp, who laid the © 


corner-stone of our faith in the covenant with Abraham, 
which was that just in proportion as he lived true to 
God and nature would his seed come to rival the stars 
of heaven in multitude, and also the transcendent work 
of Jesus was in regenerating love, the greatest thing in 
the world and the fount of life. Heredity is a fixed 
quantum and the supreme goal of study and research 
and the sum of duties, one ounce of which Huxley says 
equals a ton of education. The chief end of man is to 
make the most and best of it, to economize, minimize 
wastage, and prevent decadence. He is the sagest who 
judges even minor problems in its light, and he is per- 
sonally most virtuous whose life most conforms to its 
interests, and he the greatest servant of mankind who 
makes the world materially, intellectually, and morally 
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fitter for those who shall crowd and overcrowd the earth 
when we have joined the other great majority of the 
past. 

What, then, is the chief danger of our race and age? 
It is over-individuation to a point at which it inter- 
feres with genesis and magnifies the present at the ex- 
pense of the future. It is so easy to rob posterity by 
consuming in personal development, enjoyment, and 
effort the life energy meant for it, to over-cultivate and 
refine ourselves to be magnificent men and-women at 
the cost of parenthood. This taking out of life more 
than it can bear is the quintessence of selfishness which 
is sin. Up to a certain point we do most for our chil- 
dren in doing most for ourselves; but the subtle line 
where this ratio becomes inverse and we overwork and 
over-develop, over-enjoy self at the expense of offspring, 
is always present somewhere, although it is drawn very 
differently for different individuals and races. But to 
find this line and live exactly on it means racial and 
family advance, and to deviate from it either way, over 
or under individuation, brings the subtle stigmata of 
degeneration and ultimate extinction. We are not the 
last or the best on earth, and it is cosmic provincialism 
to train only for service to and in the world as it now is, 
as if each future generation were to be a facsimile of that 
which preceded. The élite few pioneers and prophets 
of this neo-Christianity already proclaim a service that 
is a fiery passion that would consume self as fuel,—yes, 
would be dung to fertilize the new life, just as the soma 
is subordinated to the immortal germ plasm. Now 
that we see that Darwin was only the John the Baptist 
of the higher evolution that shows the soul no less than 
the body to be a product of development, can we regard 
spending and being spent, living for the children as the 
only objects worthy of love, self-sacrifice, and devotion 
in its true perspective. 

Is there, then, any better standard by which to judge 
religious bodies than efficiency for the future? This 
is the power which has inspired every great new religious 
movement. It was a splendid galaxy of men that 
created Unitarianism as a new and higher story of Prot- 
estantism, a movement which in itself, and perhaps 
yet more in what it stimulated, is the greatest religious 
achievement of this country. Channing, Emerson, 
Parker, and the rest built a new altar to the Holy Ghost, 
higher above the fogs of superstition than any other, 
and multitudes who never read their pages are larger, more 
truly pious and virtuous than they could have been with- 
out their work. It has lifted the level of all denomina- 
tions; but, while we continue to pray in the name of 
Channing and with our faces steadfastly turned toward 
the Yankee Mecca of Boston and Cambridge, other ora- 
cles- have spoken, and both scholarship and enlighten- 
ment, quite as great, are found elsewhere. Complacency 
in past achievement and a just sense of present attain- 
ment, wealth, respectability, general culture,—all these 
may exist without the one thing needful. Judged by 
the standards of numerical increase of congregations, 
of the proportion of young people found in them, the 
quality and number of those pressing into the ministry, 
the relative attendance to and success in the Sunday- 
school and in adjusting to the nature and needs of ado- 
lescence and of childhood in it, do we not show some 
signs infallible of indifference, disrespect, and may I even 
add-contempt for the future in our smug complacency 
with the past and present? 

What are, then, the present duties which due regard 
for the future demands? I shall name but two: (1) that 
to the professional, and (2) that to the Sunday-school. 
When the scientific method was first applied in the relig- 
ious field, it had to do a prodigious work of clearing up 
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and cleaning out of the Aberglaube deposited through 
centuries. Criticism long continued favors a kind of 
diathesis of negation in which the just balance between 
destructive and constructive work is lost. It should, 
however, be pushed to the uttermost, and will go on. 
Even Unitarianism is being shown to have paused half- 
way. Perhaps all that is supernatural and personal 
immortality in the old sense may go the way of the in- 
fallibility of the pope, ofgliteral inspiration of the Bible, 
and the Trinitarian divinity of Jesus. But, even so, 
far more that is good remains, and far, far more that is 
new is brought to light than all that is lost. What is 
the corner-stone of our faith? The theocracy and the 
prophet statesmen who guided every step of ancient 
Hebrew history, and Jesus as the ideal type man of the 
race, devoted with utter abandon to the love and service 
of God and man, the one of all who ever lived more pro- 
tensive toward the future, using the past only as a key to 
it, who, if his interpretation and temporal perspective 
of the coming kingdom is not inerrant, conceived its 
large outlines truly and showed the true moral atti- 
tude to it, Jesus, the truest member of the genus homo, 
the superman,—this conception, above criticism and 
in some respects above historicity itself, abides. The 
psychology of Jesus and the Christian life, as now begin- 
ning to be set forth by Flournoy, Baldensperger, Har- 
nack, Runze, and a choice little group of American 
workers, make his life glow with a new light and heat, 
like gold purged of dross, till all sense of loss vanishes 
when compared with the gains. ‘his psychological 
movement ought to have been Unitarian from the start, 
and is in my humble judgment sure of a career in the next 
generation that will enlist no less an array of scholarship 
and be more fruitful than the critical era has been because 
more positive. But it was reserved for President Harper 
of Chicago to be the first to see and to say at length how 
central this must be in the future training of clergymen. 
It has been said that all who become truly liberal pass 
through a Unitarian stage, even if they do not know it. 
But why should they ever emerge at another certain 
stage? The day of the crude rationalist, who tastelessly 
and laboriously demonstrates that the whale did not swal- 
low Jonah, or that even Lazarus and Jesus did not lit- 
erally and somatically arise from death, has passed. 
His denials have no weight because we realize that true 
religion is not involved in such questions. But it must 
be a duty especially laid on us to see that negations do 
not cause religious indifference, but are swallowed up 
in essential and glorious affirmations; for the measure of 
man’s power in the world is his capacity for belief, and 
not that for doubt. Instead of the meagre endowment 
of our seminaries, the achievements of whose professors 
is a marvel, even without considering their environ- 
mental limitations, the wealth and learning of this 
denomination ought to make the new religious scholar- 
ship its specialty, and all the best constructive learning 
of the land and in its field should be in these institutions. 
How some of these most promising professors in semi- 
naries of other denominations would flourish if trans- 
planted to our freer air. ‘To endow academic chairs or 
even universities is the best of all the long-ranged, 
statesmanly ways of preforming the future. In an 
address at the Musée Guimet, the greatest school of com- 
parative religions in the world, it was lately proposed 
to prepare native Buddhists, Confucians, and Moham- 
medans to preach and revive their own religion in their 
own lands, on the assumption that a good representa- 
tive of these cults is better than a poor, pinchbeck 
Christian, And why could not Jews, Catholics, Baptists, 
Methodists, and the rest teach all that is distinctive 
and positive for their own faith and practice where such 
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remains in a central seminary? But the afflatus of the 
muse of the future must not make me a dreamer or a 
visionary. You have the prestige and the means. Why 
not utilize them more in this field? Do you not need one 
of the chairs such as is now being founded elsewhere of 
religious education based on the new knowledge of child- 
hood and youth, another solely devoted to charities 
and philanthropy, one each of the few leading ethnic 
faiths of the world that shall be sympathetically and 
constructively presented now that the earth is brought 
to our doors by the new cosmic consciousness, and one 
on missions now that the old methods of propaganda 
are breaking down, and we see the new sympathetic 
way? Is this not a day of opportunity unprecedented 
in the city of Mansoul? Religion is being re-revealed 
as service to the future of the race, and never have our 
ideas of the future undergone such rapid expansion as 
within the last few years. Instead of present apathy 
I believe that from the new outlook towers a new dawn 
is breaking in this materialistic money-mad age, and 
that the next generation will not pass away before we 
shall see religion resume its rightful place as the crown- 
ing faculty of man, as the chief instrument of progress, 
the spring and motive power of the truest interest in 
science, and that, radical as may be the reconstructions 
it yet needs, Christianity can never be superseded, 
much as it needs a new dispensation, because it bases 
on love, which is the supreme power in the world and 
the promise and potency of all future generations. 

And, for the Sunday-school, childhood must have myth 
and miracle because they are the lingua franca of the heart 
and of the imagination. The reason and even the intel- 
lect are largely individual. products, but the feelings 
and imaginations are racial, purely human, and alone 
can make us citizens of all times and spectators of all 
events. If human evolution were finished and its nasus 
spent, it might be otherwise, but the very existence and 
strength of feeling and imagination is the best proof 
that man is yet in the gristle, if not in the tadpole stage, 
and that the best history cannot yet be written because 
it has not happened yet. ‘Therefore feed the fancy 
and the sentiments of children more, and instead of the 
subtle senescent insinuations of a sense of superior 
insight, if the supernatural is detected and challenged, 
make childhood as unconscious of miracle in Scripture 
as in Homer, so that all its idealizing powers be fully 
developed in their nascent plastic stage. Cultivate 
sympathy before criticism for some of the best and most 
marvellous lives of the saints, for interferences of the 
order of nature by deity. Delay rather than preco- 
ciously hasten the dawn of scepticism. Develop agen- 
cies to equip teachers with a wide and, above all, well- 
chosen repertory of stories, and train them in the master 
art of telling them, as ancient bards and minstrels trans- 
mitted all that was known before print kept alive much 
fit only to perish, and before books so multiplied that 
the printed page thrusts itself between nature and the 
open soul. Plant deep by folk-lore methods the love 
of sky, stars, sun, moon, sea, forest, trees, flowers, birds, 
animals, as they were loved and known before they were 
labelled with Greek and Latin nomenclature and before 
laboratory and technical methods made hard the way 
of the soul to its proper pabulum. The religion of nature 
is the root of all religion in the child as it was in the 
race. 

For adolescence restore a carefully revised conversion 
cult, for this is universal among every savage tribe 
and every race and sect on earth, save only our own. 
It comes at the age when every normal youth and maiden, 
having been fed. clothed, and educated (all the currents 
going to the individual), begins to feel in the springtime 
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of maturity that the currents must be reversed and 
self subordinated to the higher life of service. One of 
the chief touchstones of any cult is how it achieves this 
great natural revolution from egoism to altruism, which 
change comes, and must come, either suddenly or grad- 


-ually to every soul that attains full maturity. Teach 


briefly, but very clearly, something that every youth 
at a certain age most of all wants to know of the new 
power of transmitting life, and make every young man 
feel that to his honor, which is one of the strongest and 
highest but most easily perverted sentiments, are com- 
mitted the interests of future generations, for between 
sex and religion God and nature have wrought such a 
bond that each is exalted or degraded with the other. 
Magnify religion by restoring its old function in this 
field. Do something at least to save youth from the new 
dangers that now threaten them, especially in urban 
life. Teach a little of the ethics that begins not in the 
abstract problems of the sanctions of morality, but with 
personal regimen and the higher hygiene, and let minis- 
ters care more for the Sunday-school. The young are 
far more worth working for than adults. And, lastly, 
impart in brief epitome, orally, without much book work, 
but frankly and without reservation, your own best and 
highest thoughts and feelings concerning all the great 
problems of the world, that your own interests may be 
infectious. Disguise nothing of your own ignorance or 
doubts, recognizing the passion of the young people in 
the teens for complete adult companionship on their 
level. You know nothing, and can feel but little, which 
cannot be communicated to the bright boy or girl of 
this age, which has fora brief period almost a genius for 
imbibing knowledge by first intention. For art, history, 
literature, and all the cultural remainder, your Sunday- 
school manuals show that you have already made better 
provision than any other denomination. 

In a word, guard against the refinement of attenuated 
culture that makes the young senescent, and develop one 
that makes old age conserved youth; and to this end 
think and speak more of the future and be less satisfied 
with the present and with the past. 

I observe that I have inadvertently sometimes spoken 
of Unitarians as ‘‘you’’ and sometimes as ‘‘we,’’—more 
often the latter, because I am a Unitarian not only by 
a safe working, but by a majority of all my few and 
small powers. Our history seems to me the proudest of 
that of any religious body and most truly American. 
Our possibilities have inspired the greatest hopes, although 
both seem now a little on the wane. If I have been too 
frank, I can only pray you to pardon my temerity; if 
mistaken, to forgive my ignorance. 


President Horton.—You will certainly want to have 
the application of these principles. These large truths 


will be welded together and made illustrative of our ~ 


own Sunday-schools, and no one can perhaps better do 
this than Rev. Mr. Reccord, who has been an intelligent 
and an earnest worker in Sunday-school affairs, and 
has ever held high the value of religious education. He 
will speak upon ‘‘The Demands and Possibilities of our 
Sunday-schools.”’ 


ADDRESS OF REV. AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD. 


You have heard quite a little about the new psychol- 
ogy and about the new pedagogy; but, when we come 
to the question as to what are the demands levied upon 
our Sunday-schools to-day, what are the real needs in 
order to make the Sunday-school realize its own possi- 
bilities, we have a subject that is just as old as the Sun- 
day-school itself. There are no new needs in the Sun- 
day-school that I know anything about. Where the 
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element of newness comes in is not so much in the needs 
as in our better understanding of what those needs are, 
and of the way or ways in which those needs may be 
met, and for that we are very largely indebted to the 
new psychology and the new pedagogy. Now there 
is another thing that has been already suggested for 
which we are indebted to the same source, and that is 
for the fact that the Sunday-school of to-day stands 
upon a demonstrably higher level. It occupies a differ- 
ent place from the Sunday-school of two or three dec- 
ades ago. Then the Sunday-school was a sort of ad- 
junct to the church, and its real purpose was understood 
to be the training of young children or older children 
in the dogmas of the church, and so preparing them for 
membership in the church. And so we find that the 
Sunday-school in those days was often spoken of as 
‘‘the children’s church,’’ and the function of the Sunday- 
school teacher was likened to that of the minister, and 
the Sunday-school material and the Sunday-school 
methods were very largely determined by this some- 
what out-of-date conception. And now we are coming 
to the dawning of what I regard as a larger possibility 
not only for our Sunday-school, but for the Sunday- 
school at large. I mean the possibility of giving to 
the Sunday-school a legitimate place among our edu- 
cational institutions, and of so organizing and arrang- 
ing the work of the Sunday-school that it shall fit young 
people not simple for membership in the church, but for 
membership in that higher and larger community, a 
Christian commonwealth. 

We in America have trusted, I think, too much to 
the public school to do this sort of work. We have been 
saying for years that the real purpose of the public 
school was to make good citizens, and the same public 
school has gone on year after year turning out very 
many bad citizens. The simple fact is that we have 
assumed that, if a man’s intellect is only sufficiently 
developed, then moral character is the inevitable crop. 
And now we have come to realize that knowledge and 
virtue do not of necessity go together. We can have 
a man as learned as may be, a perfect intellectual phe- 
nomenon, and yet at the same time a,man who is in 
reality a moral degenerate. And to-day we are seeing 
on all sides, not only at religious conventions, but just 
as often at teachers’ institutes, the conviction that moral 
and religious training must form a part in the consist- 
ent theory of education. Moral and religious educa- 
tion must come into the educational theory, or else we 
have no education at all. Now we have suffered—I 
think we have suffered perhaps more than any of us 
realize—by the misguided attempt to have an educa- 
tion.that would ignore the religious side and to a certain 
extent the moral side. We read our morning papers, 
and we read of the wide-spread corruption that afflicts 
our nation to-day. We read of men who are using 
positions of trust for their own personal advantage or for 
party gain. We read of men who are willing to cor- 
rupt the franchise and purchase legislation and min- 
ister to all of the ills of society if thereby they them- 
selves can derive some personal advantage. And yet 
the men who perpetrate those evils are not in any sense 
of the word ignorant men. They are men, nearly all 
of them, who have had the advantage of a public school 
education, and they are men, many of them, who have 
had also a college education or its equivalent. It has 
simply proved the truth of that wise saying of one of 
our early educators, Horace Mann, that, unless a man 
is possessed of right motives, knowledge and skill only 
serve to make him a more dangerous member of society. 
And so now we have come to a new conception of edu- 
cation. We have come to the point where we believe 
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that it is the purpose of education to provide men with 
just these right motives. I think one of the best defini- 
tions of education that I know of is one that was origi- 
nated by President Butler, who was referred to a mo- 
ment ago as one of the pioneers in the field of religious 
education, and he said that education is simply the 
adaptation of the individual to his environment and the 
cultivation in that individual of the power to control 
or to modify that environment. The word ‘‘environ- 
ment’ is understood to-day, as we heard last evening, 
to mean a man’s total surroundings. It is meant to 
include a man’s moral and spiritual surroundings, just 
as much as his physical and intellectual. And there- 
fore any system of religious education that fails to adapt 
a man to the moral and spiritual part of his environment 
is necessarily imperfect and incomplete. And we are 
ready to say to-day that no man can claim to be even 
respectably educated, can claim to be a man of refine- 
ment, a man of culture, if the larger and highest side 
of his life has been left untrained and uneducated. I 
regard as one of the most encouraging signs of our mod- 
ern education the fact that on all sides we find that 
the attempt is being made to infuse a religious and, to 
a certain extent where it is wanting, a moral element 
into our educational system, and in that way to remedy 
the defect of a purely secular education. You will 
find, for example, that on all sides men are asking what 
can be done in order to provide this element. They are 
coming to realize that religion is an essential part of the 
perfect man, and therefore religious culture must be 
regarded as an essential part of a man’s education. And 
now the question comes, and has come up repeatedly, 
as to how this religious culture can be imparted or sup- 
plied. We turn first and almost instinctively to the 
home, and there we find the great majority of parents 
are either indifferent or else ignorant of what is really 
the best thing to do. And then we turn perhaps to the 
public school, and there we find that our American 
people are exceedingly jealous of any attempt to intro- 
duce religious instruction in the public school. We find 
young people being sent to private schools for this very 
purpose by parents who can afford to send them, and 
we find in our higher institutions of learning that courses 
in Biblical literature and Biblical history are being in- 
troduced side by side with the old courses in general 
history and general literature. And yet all of these 
apply only to the few favored members of a community 
who are either sent to the private school or to enter one 
or another of these higher institutions of learning. That 
is what brings the whole problem right home to our 
churches and right home to our Sunday-school. What 
the home will not do because of indifference or igno- 
rance, and what the public school cannot do because of 
denominational jealousy and hatred and ill will, the 
Sunday-school must do if it is to retain its place among 
our educational institutions. The Sunday-school of 
to-day or to-morrow must be something more than a 
mere denominational training ground or a sort of a 
side entrance to a church. It must be a school of ethics 
and of religion, and the very first condition toward that 
end is that the school shall recognize that the very prin- 
ciples of scientific pedagogy are also the principles of 
religious nurture. 

Now the question might be asked as to why the Sun- 
day-school had not already recognized and met this 
demand, for we have heard only a moment ago from 
the first speaker that there is almost no Sunday-school 
to-day that does meet this demand. The answer, I 
think, is very simple. It is that the Sunday-school 
has suffered like almost every other church institution 
by being kept apart from the tendencies and influences 
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that are working constantly in all other fields of educa- 
tion. You will find to-day that the Sunday-school has 
not begun to keep pace with the day school in matters 
of educational reform. You will find in many a Sunday- 
school to-day methods of instruction that would not be 
tolerated for a moment in any reputable modern day - 
school. I do not mean to suggest or insinuate that I 
regard the day school as in any sense of the word per- 
fect. Those of you who have read Dr. Hall’s ‘‘Ado- 
lescence,” referred to by the president, know that his 
strictures there upon the day school are almost, if not 
quite, as severe as his strictures upon the Sunday-school. 
But the difference lies right here, that in the Sunday- 
school pedagogical methods have been for the most 
part ignored, regarded as wholly out of place, and there- 
fore not to be considered. In the day school, as I under- 
stand it, pedagogical methods are regarded as absolutely 
indispensable, and the defects have come through the 
imperfect understanding of those principles and of the 
psychological laws upon which those principles are 
based. And so you will find that in very many of our 
Sunday-schools we have to-day a large number of methods 
of instruction that you and I know in our own hearts 
are not- approved and could not be approved by any 
scientific educator of to-day. And you know also that 
we often try to impose upon the life of the young child 
the modes of thought and feeling about religious things 
that are possible only to the man or woman of mature 
years; and therefore, instead of developing the relig- 
ious life of the child, we often stifle that life in its in- 
fancy, and send the boy or girl out with almost no knowl- 
edge of the Bible it has been studying for years and with 
a positive distaste for religion and for the church. That 
accounts for many a case of arrested spiritual develop- 
ment for which I believe the Sunday-school of the past 
has been absolutely and directly responsible. 

I am glad to say to-night that I believe that most of 
these things are rapidly becoming things of the past. 
To-day we can see on all sides in our Sunday-schools, if 
not quite as much, at least to a certain extent, the recog- 
nition of new ideas of religious education and of new 
methods and means of realizing those ideas. Let me 
take the few moments that remain in suggesting a few 
of the specific demands on the part of the Sunday-school, 
if it is really to retain its place as an important factor 
in our educational system. 

You may be somewhat surprised when I place the very 
first emphasis, as the very first demand that I should 
mention, the fact that in every Sunday-school the child 
should be accustomed to and made familiar with a relig- 
ious atmosphere. And that means that officers and 
teachers alike in that school must be genuinely religious 
men and women. ‘The Sunday-school is a school, but it 
is also a school of religion. And, although we can teach 
very many things about religion, religion itself cannot be 
taught, it must be inspired. And, unless we can find 
that religion has been made a vital and visible fact in the 
lives of those who come in contact with our children, in 
the lives of the father and the mother in the home, and 
of the teachers of the school, and of the men and women 
in society in general, then we ought not be surprised if 
our young people do not regard religion as anything very 
necessary or very desirable on their own part. There- 
fore let this be the first straight command, that the men 
and women who are working in our Sunday-schools to-day 
should be men and women who are capable of genuine 
religious feeling and expression, for without it they may 
do more harm than they do good. 

The second great demand, as I understand it,—and 
I urge this all the more strongly after what the first 
speaker said about not understanding what a trained 
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teacher might be,—the second demand, as I believe, is 
for a corps of better-trained, better-equipped teachers. 
The Sunday-school teacher is dealing with the same 
trials on Sunday that the day school teacher deals with 
on the other days of the week. She is taking the same 
mind and trying to arouse in that mind an interest in 
religion that the day school teacher takes and tries to 
arouse in it a taste for literature or history or geography 
or what. And I ask by what law of scientific pedagogy 
or anything else we can affirm that the one process is in- 
tuitive and needs no preparation whatsoever, and the 
other process demands the most rigorous training. Now 
I find no difficulty in understanding at least what I mean 
by a trained Sunday-school teacher, and I say it without 
any thought of discouraging the Sunday-school teacher 
that we have to-day. I know of no nobler class of men 
and women in any of our churches than our Sunday- 
school teachers, and no class that is doing better work 
with the facilities that they have than those same Sunday- 
school teachers. And yet I say that even with all of 
their merits better training would not lessen the efficiency 
of their work. [Applause.] It is just as true of the 
Sunday-school teacher as it is of the day school teacher, 
that she ought to know something of the successive 
stages of child growth, something of the laws of the un- 
folding of a child’s mind and a child’s conscience and a 
child’s spiritual life, and something of the successive de- 
mands of each and every one of these successive stages. 
She ought to know how to get the point of contact with 
every child’s mind in her class, how to arrest his atten- 
tion and his interest without which no effective teaching 
can be had. And I hold that, give me a Sunday-school 
teacher who is not simply familiar with her subject, but 
one who is just as familiar with the very best and most 
approved methods of presentation, and I will show you 
a power that, multiplied sufficiently, will transform the 
kingdoms of this world into the kingdoms of our God 
more quickly than anything else that I know. And that 
is what I mean by a trained teacher,—one who has the 
knowledge not only of the subject, but of the skilful 
method of presentation. Our Sunday-schools are waking 
up to that fact. To-day very many of the schools are 
obliged to depend for all their teachers’ training upon the 
work of a minister who perhaps is untrained himself, and 
in many of our larger communities we find that the schools 
are co-operating and having courses of lectures by trained 
experts for the benefit of their Sunday-school teachers. 
And I look forward to a time when at different points 
throughout this country we shall have teachers’ training- 
schools where young men and young women may go and 
fit themselves to take up the work of our Sunday-schools 
and do the work efficiently and well. 

And that leads to the third demand, which follows 
almost instinctively upon it, and that is the demand for 
a better course of instruction. I do not mean by that 
better text-books and maps and blackboards and other 
illustrative materials: they are all good. I do not mean 
even the introduction of manual work. I agree with the 
first speaker that, if we could follow the example of the 
Jewish Sunday-school, or if we could adopt the policy 
of our day school, and have our children with us for two 
or three or four consecutive hours, then I should be will- 
ing to give a very large place to manual work. But, with 
the limited time of only thirty or forty minutes once a 
week that we have with our children, and only thirty or 
forty weeks in a year, I believe that there is a great 
danger that the introduction of too much manual work 
simply means an unjustifiable waste of invaluable time. 
I can illustrate what I mean. Let us suppose that the 
lesson this morning in our Sunday-school is to be the 
parable of the Good Shepherd, I can imagine one teacher 
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taking her little children into the class-room and having 
them play for half an hour with a lot of little woolly 
lambs, and then sending them out of that Sunday-school 
with a distinct and definite idea of what a woolly lamb 
is, and with absolutely no conception of what the words 
‘‘Good Shepherd” mean. And I can imagine another 
teacher taking another class on the same day in the same 
hour into another room, and, with no manual work and 
with no woolly lambs, giving those children an idea, a 
conception, so that, when she speaks of Jesus as the Good 
Shepherd, when she repeats that beautiful psalm ‘‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want,” there will not 
be a child in that room that will not know instinctively 
what she means. 

What I mean, then, by more systematic instruction 
has to do principally with the course of study. I have 
said, and we all know,—we knew it to a certain extent 
even before the new psychology told us,—that every 
child’s life was made up of definite and quite distinct 
stages of development, and that the needs, the particular 
demands of those stages were quite different at different 
periods of the child’s life. And therefore I believe that 
we ought to adapt our Sunday-school course, our cur- 
riculum, not only to the different ages of the pupils, but 
to the different stages of their physical and mental and 
spiritual development. That means, of course, the graded 
school, and I was glad to hear the first speaker emphasize 
it so strongly. 

I do not want to be understood assaying, because I donot 
believeit, that the graded schoolin and of itself is a panacea 
for all the Sunday-school ills. I can imagine a graded 
school,—a school that is graded, at least, and nothing 
else done, and the last stage of that Sunday-school being 
worst than the first. And yet as I look over the work in 
our Sunday-schools during the last ten or twenty years 
it seems to me that the very logic of events is carrying 
us almost irresistibly in the direction of the adoption of 
the graded system. The old-fashioned Sunday-school 
teacher was very much like the people in the book of 
Judges,—every one did that which was right in his own 
eyes, and the children suffered because of the lawless and 
chaotic state of the instruction. The introduction of the 
one-lesson system, and later of the one-topic, three-grade 
system mentioned this morning, was a distinct advance 
over the old Sunday-school methods. And yet even that 
is simply a makeshift. The one-lesson system at its best 
is simply a compromise between the school that is thor- 
oughly graded in all its parts and the Sunday-school that is 
not graded at all. I have reason to believe that the time 
is coming when the graded Sunday-school will be the 
rule, and not the exception. And I base that verdict 
upon the fact that the reports that come to me from the 
few graded schools in our body to-day are so encourag- 
ing that no man, it seems to me, can read any other 


_ prophecy from the fact. And yet those schools are doing 


the work handicapped to a certain extent by the inherited 
method and the inherited material that came from an 
entirely different point of view. Once grant that the 
graded Sunday-school has come to stay, and then we 
shall have courses of study and text-books designed par- 
ticularly for each specific grade, and not to meet the 
needs of half a dozen grades or more. Wherever possible 
we shall have schools meeting, not in one general common 
room with all of the confusion, but every class, or at least 
every group of classes, studying the same thing, in their 
own independent class-rooms, 

If any one suggests that that means that we are making 
the Sunday-school too much like the day school, I reply, 
So much the better. If the day school has anything to 
teach us in the way of better methods, the methods that 
have so revolutionized secular education, then the Sunday- 
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school ought to be willing and glad to learn, and I have 
no fear but that the very genius of the Sunday-school 
will prevent its becoming too close an imitation. I can 
conceive of more harm coming from too great a gulf be- 
tween the Sunday-school and the day school than I can 
from too great a resemblance. The boy goes to the day 
school five days in a week: he finds there that the course 
is regular and systematic and progressive, each day’s 
work and each year’s work fitting into a systematic 
scheme, with regular work demanded and occasional 
tests made and adequate recognition of good work done. 
And then on Sunday he comes into the Sunday-school 
where he finds almost none of these things; and can you 
blame the boy if he goes out with the thought that this 
is not a school after all, but a sort of a Sunday recreation 
ground? Now I say that, if that same boy can come and 
find that in spite of the difference in the material there 
is the same regular systematic work done, the same thor- 
oughness, the same process, the same recognition, the 
school will take on a new interest and a new dignity in 
his eyes. 

What is more, I believe that what helps us in this di- 
rection will help us in many another direction. It will 
help us to secure better order in our Sunday-schools by 
substituting management and methods for the old-fash- 
ioned discipline. The boys and girls will come with a 
distinct purpose in their minds, a distinct and definite 
work to do; and you will not find your Sunday-school 
teachers taking half of their time in the capacity of a 
sort of Sabbath-day police officer to keep order. You 
will find it also helping to solve the problem of the better- 
trained teacher; for every teacher, by constant repetition, 
by constantly enriching the course from year to year, 
will become an expert in her or his—let us hope his— 
particular field, and, what is more, it will help solve the 
urgent problem in helping secure parental co-operation. 
You know how much we get of that to-day. But you 
know also that, when we can demonstrate by actual ex 
perience that the Sunday-school is worth while, and that 
no child can be regarded as even decently educated if 
that child lacks what the Sunday-school seeks to provide, 
you will not have to ask fathers and mothers to give their 
co-operation. 

Those friends, briefly, are the great demands of the 
Sunday-schools of to-day, and they are also the possi- 
bilities of the Sunday-school of to-day; for you know, 
and I know, that, when we are dealing with young people, 
with youth, whatever can be is what must be, and what- 
ever ought to be is what can be, and the things that we 
most need in our Sunday-schools to-day are the very 
things that are possible for any Sunday-school, no matter 
how small, no matter how remote, that will come to the 
work with an appreciation of its task and with a deter- 
mination to do some distinct work each year for the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

And now just one word of warning, and then I am 
done. I like that word, that expression rather than im- 
pression was the secret of the modern educational theory. 
I like that word because I like to feel that the Sunday- 
school, in spite of all this talk about machinery and 
methods,—that its real purpose is to impart life and not 
to inculcate doubt, not simply to give to these boys and 
girls perforce on Sunday a certain body of moral and re- 
ligious truth, but to make that very moral and religious 
truth a part of the very fibre of their being and their very 
lives; and that means that they must not only cultivate 
a feeling of love to God and love to man, but give to each 
and every child an opportunity to express that love in 
the form of some beneficent activity, in the form of some 
social service that will make them really actual workers 
in the kingdom of God, And then you will solve the great 
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problem of the perpetuation of the Christian Church here 
upon earth. You remember those words of Cotton 
Mather, where he said very wisely that the great purpose 
of the Church was not in order that a few adult Chris- 
tians could keep one another warm while they were alive, 
and then carry the Church away with them while they 
were dead, but that they might rear another generation 
of Christian men and women to stand up in the kingdom 
of God when they are gone and carry on the work. And 
that is the work that we are permitted todo. [Applause. ] 


President Horton.—Trusting that you will all apply 
all of these utterances in a valuable and inspiring way, I 
declare this assembly adjourned. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Boy’s Prayer. 


God who created me 
Nimble and light of limb 
In three elements free, 
To run, to ride, to swim,— 
Not when the sense is dim, 
But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember him: 
Take the thanks of a boy. 
—H. C. Beeching. 


The Victory of the Moral Forces. 


The Philistines do not in the least understand what 
is the secret of the prosperity of this country. The 
men who own real estate in large cities do not under- 
stand why they receive such enormous profits as they 
do from Real Property. I remember standing at a 
window,—it must have been in 1828,—to see the corner- 
stone of the Tremont House laid. Three gardens, or 
orchards, then occupied the space between Tremont 
Street and the houses on Beacon Street and the Granary 
Burying-ground. On the same land is now the building 
known as the Tremont Building, ten stories high, and 
the various buildings on Tremont Place. The annual 
rents of the various houses must count up well into the 
hundreds of thousands. This is called Prosperity. 
What does the prosperity spring from? 

‘“‘Of course any fool can tell you,”’ the Philistine re- 
plies. It is because Boston is the home of so many 
people: it is because so many interests from a hundred 
miles around centre here. It is convenient that the 
offices which direct this business shall be central. And 
so a palace on the slope of Greylock would not command 
as much rent to-day as a wretched little ten-story apart- 
ment here yields to the man who purchased the rights 
of another who purchased the rights of the far-sighted 
man who bought these three orchards. Thus much 
is equally clear to the idealist and to the Philistine. 
(Philistine means a man who does not know what an 
ideal is.) 

Now what makes Boston or Massachusetts or New 
England or the United States such desirable places or 
regions for people to live in? 

Let us go down to the Hancock-Cushman School. It 
received a new class a month ago. The girls who came 
there range in age from six years to sixteen. There are 
about four hundred of these girls. They are Russians 
and Germans and Bulgarians and Macedonians and Ital- 
ians and Greeks, with a scattering of Syrians and Arab- 
ians, It has cost them much effort and much money 
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to come here. Why did they not go to places much 
more agreeable for travel, where food is much cheaper, 
to which they could have gone for much less money, 
say to Northern Africa, or to Edom on the east side of 
the Jordan, which is as lovely*a country to-day as it 
was when the young nobleman lived there who ‘‘had 
great possessions’? ? 

First of all, it is because these people have learned 
from brothers, cousins, or old neighbors that they will 
be justly treated here. They will be equal to anybody 
else before the law. They are not treated so in Russia, 
they are not treated so on the slopes of the Lebanon, they 
are not treated so in Macedonia. In all those countries 
they are bullied, even by the officers of the government, 
so called, under which they live. 

2. In the second place, some of them at least have 
heard that as their children grow up they can go to such 
a school as the Hancock-Cushman School,—that at those 
schools they will meet hand to hand and eye to eye 
with the children of whatever race who choose to go 
there, and that those schools will give them the best 
which we who manage them know how to give. Be it 
the son of a prince, be it the daughter of a beggar, the 
State to which they come will give its very best without 
being paid for it. 

3. In the third place, these people have learned that, 
if they come to these regions, the State to which they 
come will do its best for their sick, their maimed, or 
those who are possessed with devils. It will cast out 
the devils if it can, it will heal the sick if it can. ‘‘If 
it can” will be the only limit. 

The prosperity of this country does not depend very 
largely on such immigration into it. Only a million 
people more or less have arrived here in the last year 
from a hemisphere which really knows nothing of the 
height and breadth and depth of the treatment which 
America gives to each and all of her inhabitants. But 
this statement which I have made regarding immigra- 
tion is a convenient illustration, though not in compari- 
son a very important one, of the causes which bring 
about the extraordinary prosperity of the country. 

They are moral causes. True the physical advan- 
tages of the country are great, but it is because those 
physical advantages have been used under great moral 
principles that the country succeeds. From the time 
William Brewster and William Bradford landed at Plym- 
outh the constitutions of government which began with 
the Mayflower have recognized the brotherhood of 
mankind. The brotherhood of mankind is not recog- 
nized in Europe to-day, but it is recognized in three- 
quarters of the States of the American nation. The 
Fathers acknowledged in words that they were at work 
on divine principles. They meant to do unto others as 
they would have others do unto them. They meant to 
found a State which should be a part of the kingdom of 
God. So they made their public schools open to every- 
body. They made their roads open to everybody. As 
time went on they built their light-houses, and the State 
paid for the light-house. The seamen did not pay for it. 
They gave justice to every man. The litigant did not 
pay the jury nor the judge. As time went on they gave 
a cup of cold: water to the cur in the street, to the dove 
from the sky, to the beggar or to the prince. They ex- 
pected that each would work for all and that all would 
work for each. 

If anybody is in doubt as to the foundation of our * 
law, he ought to take the auditor’s report of the city of 
Boston or the State of Massachusetts, and see how the 
revenues, now enormous, of the city or the State are 
spent in the interests of human brotherhood,—justice 
for all, education for all, health for all, knowledge for 
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all, even books for all, because books become a necessity 
in such a State. 

Such is one instance simply of what we idealists mean 
when we say that the prosperity of the country is not 
due, in the first instance, to its physical resources. The 
waterfalls were here a thousand years ago: the harbors 
were here a thousand years ago. There were as many 
halibut and codfish and oysters a thousand years ago 
as there are now. ‘There was as much iron lying loose 
on the ground, there was as much copper hidden in the 
rocks, there was as much granite and marble in the 
hills as now. ‘The victory has come and the prosperity 
of the country has come just in proportion as men of 
faith and hope and love have used these physical gifts 
in their service of the living God,—as they have tried 
to bring in his reign. Such men have known what this 
meant, when we are told to bear each other’s burdens: 
they know what the brotherhood of man means, they 
know what are the equal rights—equal and infinite— 
of all God’s children. And, when we idealists say that 
the moral forces are to rule the new-born century,—the 
twentieth century,—this is what we mean. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


Spiritual Life. 


Our endurance, our self-sacrifice, our bitter conquest 
of wrong, are latent forces that, set free in a changed air, 
become strength, ecstasy, the peace that passeth under- 
standing.—Stopford A. Brooke. 


& 


Duty wins more than beauty. Tove is better than 
art; and within the range of common life, fulfilling a 
daughter’s and a wife’s devotion, may be embraced all 
sweetest traits of womanhood.—W. D. Simonds. 


a 


There is no more important work in this world, no 
greater duty, than to help others to keep up their cour- 
age. He is our best friend whose words of cheerful 
confidence give more life to the heart; and he is our 
enemy who, by his words of doubt and his spirit of fear, 
saps this ardor and takes from us our courage.—/. F. 


Clarke. 
ee 


There are moments when the beauty of the universe 
looks in at us with a meaning quite divine; or the crises 
of history shake us as the visible drama of Providence; 
or the eye of appealing misery burns into the place of 
pity in our souls, and we‘know it to be des sympathy 
as well as ours; or a new insight of duty opens a path 


_which he alone could show.—/James Martineau. 


& 


PRAYER. 


Lord, I know not what I ought to ask of thee: thou 
only knowest what I need, thou lovest me better than 
I know how to love myself. O Father, give to thy child 
that which he himself knows not how to ask. I dare 
not ask either for crosses or consolations: I simply pre- 
sent myself before thee, I open my heart to thee. Be- 
hold my needs which I know not myself: see and do ac- 
cording to thy tender mercy. Smite or heal, depress me 
or raise me up, I adore all thy purposes without know- 
ing them; I am silent; I offer myself in sacrifice; I yield 
myself to thee; I would have no other desire than to 
accomplish thy will. Teach me to pray. Pray thy- 
self in me, Amen,—Frangois de la Mothe-Fénelon, 
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Literature. 


RUSSIA AND ITs CrIsIs. By Paul Milyon- 
koy,. Crane Lectures for 1903. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press.—‘‘Timely” 
books are not always valuable in proportion 
to their timeliness, Too often they are made 
up of scraps of imperfectly assimilated 
knowledge scrabbled together, as it were, 
from the ends of the earth, as the editor 
in ‘‘Pickwick” wrote an article on Chinese 
Metaphysics, “‘reading for China under C 
and for Metaphysics under M, and combin- 
ing his information”! ‘This volume on Rus- 
sia is fortunately not one of this crazy-quilt 
pattern. ‘The author delivered substantially 
these lectures at the University of Chicago 
in the summer of 1903. It is a serious, well- 
considered, and apparently well-informed 
book on a great subject, in very small part 
affected by (we can now say) the late Russo- 
Japanese War. It has something of the phil- 
osophic grasp of Mr. Bryce’s ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth.”’ No man is good for much 
in writing on such a subject who has no 
philosophy in him. Books without it 
may be very pleasant newspaper reporting 
or amusing gossip. But men like Wallace 
on Russia and Milyonkov look below surface 
agitation to see what vital causes are at 
work, The subject is considered under 
various aspects,—‘‘The Nationalistic Idea,” 
“The Religious and the Political Tradi- 
tions,” ‘The Liberal and the Socialistic 
Ideas,’ and ‘‘The Urgency of Reform.” 
On each of these topics an historical sur- 
vey is given, at least from the time of Peter 
and the great Catherine. Russia, says 
Milyonkoy, “‘is now in the condition of An- 
dersen’s king with the invisible robe.” 
Serious men for years and years have worn 
a state robe whose beauty was clear only 
to a few conjuring wiseacres; and millions 
of men, groaning under the burden of its 
cost, have mournfully kept silence, watching 
the solemn procession, until an untoward 
event has come, like the child in Andersen’s 
tale, to tell the whole world that the wisdom 
is counterfeit and the wearers of the robe 
are naked. This event is the war. ‘The 
religious situation, through the dense ig- 
norance of the people, is possibly as sad as 
the political, When a peasant was asked 
to name the three persons of the Trinity, 
he said, ‘Why, of course, they are the Sav- 
iour, the mother of God, and St. Nicholas.’”’ 
It is “‘a religion of a continuous ringing of 
bells, innumerable bowings before icons, 
long fasts, and interminable divine services.” 
And “up to the present time Russian 
nationalists persevere in the serene conviction 
that orthodox religion is an indestructi- 
ble quality in the national soul.’ ‘The polit- 
ical status has been pretty well exploited of 
late by newspaper correspondents, Every- 
where are spies and what the Romans in 
the days of the empire called delators; that 
is, tale-bearers in the sovereign’s. service. 
The espionage is terrible. ‘‘Nobody is 
permitted to change his dwelling-place with- 
out a passport; and before leaving it he 
must tell the janitor his place of destination, 
and the janitor tells it immediately to the 
police,” All public gatherings are to be 
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dispersed by armed force, and even private 
meetings may be proclaimed illegal. Among 
books put on the Russian Index Expurga- 
torius are all Spencer’s works, Mill’s “ Politi- 
cal Economy,”’ Bryce’s ‘‘ American Comsmon- 
wealth,’’ Green’s “Short History,”’ and works 
by Bagehot, Lyell, and Huxley. Book pub- 
lishers must keep printed books a week and 
monthly magazines four days, in order that 
they may be passed upon by the State censor. 
No wonder that nihilism and socialism flour- 
ish, to watch whose organizations 35,000 spe- 
cial village policemen were introduced by Mr. 
Plehve. The purpose of all Russian social- 
ists is said to be “‘the socialization of the 
means of production as an aim, social revo- 
lution by the people as a means, and the 
socialistic labor party as a necessary weapon.” 


Our PHILIPPINE PROBLEM. A Study of 
American Colonial Policy. By Henry Parker 
Willis, Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt.— 
The main difficulty in dealing with any 
“problem” is to ‘‘see clear and think 
Straight.” So far as we can judge, Mr. 
Willis has fulfilled these important condi- 
tions. That the Philippine question is a 
“problem” nobody can deny. Mr. Willis 
states the two horns of the dilemma fairly 
enough,—the question of United States 
“Tmperialism’’ and the possibility of self- 
government by the Filipinos. Our author 
spent several months in the Philippines, and 
had rather unusual opportunities for getting 
at the political, social, and religious life of 
the inhabitants. He says: ‘‘In March, 
1904, I started for Manila, arriving early 
in May, and remained in the islands several 
months, devoting myseif to as careful a 
study of insular conditions and of the work- 
ing of our administration as circumstances 
permitted. A part of the stay only was oc- 
cupied in the investigation of Manila, the 
remainder of the time being spent in visits 
to the provinces of Central Luzon and a trip 
to some of the southern islands. In all, I 
travelled some 2,700 miles outside Manila.’ 
Briefly, some of the conclusions reached by 
Mr. Wilson are as follows: The trouble with 
our Philippine civil service seems to be that 
some of the men in office are paid inordinately 
high salaries, which the natives themselves 
regard as ridiculous. An extravagant and 
reckless way of living follows this inflated 
recompense of our civil service men, some of 
whom, by the way, are not particularly good 
officers. The Filipinos are interested in the 
prospect of a public assembly, but ‘‘do not 
feel that it holds out much chance of im- 
provement in political -conditions.” Mr, 
Wilson thinks that the Filipinos do not want 
a merely vague promise held out to them of 
“independence,” but ‘‘some specific decla- 
ration on the part of the United States, which 
will afford the pledge of progress toward 
autonomy.” ‘The Philippine church is evi- 
dently in a bad way, and some time must 
elapse before it is decided whether the pres- 
ent church building belongs to the Roman 
hierarchy or to the inhabitants of the com- 
munities in which they stand. Protestant- 
ism makes small headway in the islands, 
and its missionaries are dismayed by the 
slight progress, As to English education, our 
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writer is sceptical, and regards the supposed 
enthusiasm of the natives for learning Eng- 
lish as a myth. ‘The knowledge of our lan- 
guage is not very extensive, even among 
the more educated classes. It is much to 
be regretted that American adventurers have 
brought to the islands a low idea of English 
manners and morals, which, like all evil 
things, has spread and multiplied. At one 
time nearly every shop upon the principal 
street in Manila was given over to the liquor 
traffic, and ‘‘the city seemed surrendered 
to a saturnalia of drunkenness.” To off- 
set some of these black details, we give a few 
of these more cheering ‘‘national assets,” 
presented by Dr. David J. Doherty: The 
Filipinos are the only Christian people in the 
Orient. They have attempted to form a 
modern Republic. ‘Their original stock has 
been elevated by marriage, intermixture 
with Spaniards, and contact with European 
civilization, They are not hostile to stran- 
gers. Their moraleis of a high order. They 
have a native press. They largely own their 
houses. The status of Filipino women is 
distinctly Western. This would seem to be 
a hopeful indication that “the Philippine 
problem”? may be more successfully solved 
in the not far-distant future than some 
croakers have prophesied. 


SONNETS AND Soncs. By Helen Hay 
Whitney. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
“Scorn not the sonnet,’’ says Wordsworth, 
in one of the “‘too few” wholly admirable 
poems in that form in the English language. 
Certainly* we do not scorn it, but on the 
contrary have the utmost admiration for 
the infrequent poets who have achieved 
success therein. We think, however, that 
Mrs, Whitney does not always quite ‘‘arrive.’”’ 
Her sonnets are often subtle,—sometimes 
a bit too hard,—are full of suggestive lines, 
and there are many delightful pictures to 
the eye as well as euphonious words for the 
ear. Perhaps we are most reminded of 
Mrs. Meynell’s exquisite but too carefully 
fashioned verse. ‘There is also a suggestion 
of Helen Hunt Jackson, whose poems Em- 
erson declared to have ‘‘rare merit of thought 
and expression.’”” Mrs. Whitney certainly 
knows how to paint pictures, as in ‘‘ After 
the Rain”? and “Not through this Door,” 
where we have ‘‘the patient, wet woodland 
resting after rain,’’ or ‘‘the green walls of 
the lane, dripping and bowed”; and—a 
most felicitous touch— 

‘<The a still drops and stirs each fretting 
lea: 

To soft insistence of its little grief.”’ 

The sonnet ‘‘Disguised,’’ with its bold, 
but not too bold, imagery, is as striking as 
one of H. H.’s best. ‘‘The Gypsy Blood,’’ 
in its daring thought,—there is, heaven be 
praised! no pettiness or mere prettiness in 
these verses,—is almost as good. On the 
whole, however, we think Mrs. Whitney 
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more successful in her Songs than in her 
Sonnets. They have the genuine “‘lyric cry.” 
Only a true poet could have written such 
lines as ‘‘The great barbaric winds that 
sweep the soul,’ or interrupted the passion 
of “Lyric Love” with the striking line, 
“T somewhere heard of darkness, pain and 
cold.” It dimly reminds one of Romeo’s, 
“My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne,” 
just before he hears of Juliet’s death. ‘‘The 
Dance” is as happy as one of Emily Dickin- 
son’s snatches of—can we say song ?— 
where just the inevitable words make ‘‘the 
tiptoe tulips,’ with their lithe ‘‘long em- 
erald petticoats’ and sunshine in “their 
golden cups,’ dance before our eyes ‘‘a 
joyous saraband.’’ Verses like these have 
the root of the poetic matter in them. 


THE Vorce oF Eouarity. By Edwin 
Arnold. Brenholtz. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. $1.25.—It is impossible that these 
—shall we say verses?—would have been 
written had not Walt Whitman led the way. 
Whitman was a great writer of something, 
sometimes of inspired rhythmic prose and 
sometimes of just prose chopped up into 
lengths, minus the inspiration. Perhaps 
Mr. Brenholtz thinks, as a bright woman 
once said: “Give me that idea in prose, 
without its entanglement of verse, and I will 
understand it. I can’t understand poetry.” 
As if real poetry could exist without its form! 
Yet in all fairness we are bound to say that 
this writer has evidently had some inspira- 
tion of his own,—perhaps the inspiration of 
a first-hand knowledge of the sufferings of 
the poor and oppressed. That certainly 
finds its way into some of his lines. He 
has the feeling of ‘comradeship’ which 
was pre-eminently Whitman’s: ‘I counsel 
you to convey this covenant of mine to man: 
He harbors me who holds my hand, and 
threads with me all paths, and finds in each 
confronting form an Equal, Comrade, Brother, 
Friend.” In the rather striking picture of 
the two men, one black, one white, seeking 
work at the factory, with employment for 
only one, so that the negro finally refuses 
to take the place, that he may not ‘‘betray 
his brother,” though the economic wisdom 
is dubious, the feeling of ‘‘comradeship” is 
worth getting. ‘The following extract is of 
average quality: ‘““Come! let us reason and 
confront the truth. Come! let us call for 
counsel to the concourse of the stars. Come! 
let us say the final word and finish Life or 


Death.” This is Whitmanesque, with a 
vengeance! In plain truth it is grandilo- 
quent. It is highly improbable that Mr. 


Brenholtz, or anybody else, can say ‘‘the 
final word” which shall “‘finish Life or 
Death.” Rather do humility and modesty 
become us in the presence of the Eternal 
Verities, 

GiRDLE OF GLADNESS. Poems by Arad 
Joy Sebring, author of Faith in Song. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger. $1.—These verses 
are undoubtediy well meant, and, of course, 
there are rhymes, and, though we have not 
counted syllables, the poems are fairly smooth. 
But something more is needed to make 
good religious poetry, in which department 
these lines for the most part lie. The pop- 
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ular notion that any one can write a hymn 
has led to the crowding of our hymn-books 
with all sorts of pious truck that has lent a 
kind of Cimmerian darkness to a land that 
ought to be full of light and joy. Unques- 
tionably this singer experiences ‘‘gladness”’ 
when she sings,— 


“His genial providence I feel 
In warmth of noon-day sun”; 


‘ 


but she does not know that ‘“‘genial” is 
a phrase-epithet reserved for the artificial 
eighteenth century or the sloppy criticism 
of modern country newspapers. If she 
“suspects” God’s ownership in something 


or other, she has only stumbled on the wrong: 


word, or uses it because it rhymes with 
“reflects.” ‘‘The Master-fact”—whatever 
that is—is to have its “‘top-stone glory- 
crowned, and drip among the clouds.” A 
poet should certainly “‘be bold, but not too 
bold,” lest peradventure she may be silly. 
Much the best thing in this volume is a 
paraphrase af the Twenty-third Psalm, 
which for the most part is simple and good, 
though unfortunately even here the dogma 
of Christ’s vicarious atonement gets its 
clutch on the writer in a way that would 
have jarred David—or the author of that 
wonderful poem—in a most uncommon 
manner. 


Tue ‘‘First FoLio” SHAKESPEARE. Ham- 
LET AND JuLIuS C#sar. Edited by Char- 
lotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, 
50 cents——There are no doubt dozens of 
editors of Shakespeare’s works who are say- 
ing to themselves, ‘‘Why didn’t I think of 
it?” There lie before us two volumes of a 
handy edition of Shakespeare’s works in 
which the plays are printed as they ap- 
peared in the first folios. The first edi- 
tions are commonly accessible only to schol- 
ars, and they are not portable or convenient 
to use. In these attractive voltiimes every- 
thing has been done to serve the purpose 
of the general reader as well as young stu- 
dents. From our own experience in making 
the acquaintance of these two volumes 
we can predict that great pleasure awaits 
those who wish to know the best about 
Shakespeare and have no time to master 
all the learning of the subject. The plays 
are carefully edited, with scholarly notes, 
introduction, glossary, a list of variorum read- 
ings and criticism selected from some of the 
best writers since the time of Shakespeare. 
Unless one is to be an expert in critical 
matters, these little volumes contain all that 
one needs for the reading of the plays with 
pleasure and profit. The printing has been 
done at the Devinne Press, and the typo- 
graphical work and general make-up of 
the volumes are exactly suited to the uses of 
the reader. When for fifty cents one can 
get all that he needs to know about ‘‘Ham- 
let,” and has his work so arranged that it 
becomes a pleasure throughout, only dire 
poverty can be his excuse for ignorance. 


THE COMPLETE PoETICAL WorKS OF LORD 
Byron. Cambridge Edition. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.— 
In the series of works by the great poets 
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published by this firm, it was inevitable 
that the poems of Lord Byron should ap- 
pear. With all his faults he was a man 
and a poet, too great to be set aside and for- 
gotten. So long as he is to be read, many 
who seek acquaintance with him will be 
assisted by an edition of his poems with the 
necessary notes in one volume published 
at a moderate price. The editor does not 
claim that his work is wholly original, be- 
cause it is based upon the edition of 1832-33. 
Advantage also is taken of the new seven- 
volume edition by Mr. Murray, in order that 
the new material taken by Mr. Ernest Hart- 
ley Coleridge from various MSS. might be 
included. For these reasons the MS. of 
this edition was held by the editor for seven 
years after it had been prepared. Two 
things are aimed at in the arrangement, chro- 
nology and convenience; but convenience 
is never made to give place to chronology. 
The language of notes given in former edi- 
tions has been adopted or adapted without 
seruple. This volume is uniform with the 
fifteen poets already edited and published, 
a series under the general editorial super- 
vision of Bliss Perry. In preparation are 
announced Shakespeare, Chaucer, Edmund 
Spenser, and Dryden. In this series the 
general reader may acquaint himself with 
the principal works of the English-speaking 
poets of all generations. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH. By George 
Carey Eggleston. Boston: Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.50.—The Civil War 
was a great epoch of human life, with many 
an episode of vulgarity and greed. One of 
the meanest of them included the traffic in 
contraband cotton which went on after the 
fall of New Orleans. In one series of sordid 
adventures our author has set a love-story 
like a jewel in the head of a toad. An ad- 
venturer from the North, seeking along the 
bayous of Louisiana for cotton bales, while 
cooking his supper at night, is surprised by 
the apparition of a beautiful but dishevelled 
maiden who is driven by hunger to cast her- 
self upon his protection, in a wilderness 
where possible enemies lurk behind every 
bush. The young man rises to the demand 
of the occasion, takes the girl with him to 
his steamboat and up the river to Cairo, 
where she is placed in the care of his sister. 
From that time on the course of true love 
does not run smoothly; but in the end all 
obstacles are removed, the marriage takes 
place with all the omens favorable for a 
happy future. 


KNocK AT A VENTURE. By Eden Phill- 
potts. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—This is a collection of short 
stories concerning the people who live upon 
and around Dartmoor in the south-west of 
England. The men and women who make 
their living in a contest with nature, who 
exhibits some of her sternest moods in this 
district, have many of the rugged traits of 
character which accord with their surround- 
ings. They are stubborn, superstitious, 
shrewd, and painstaking. These various 
sketches show the stuff of which they are 
made in scenes sometimes quaint and humor- 
ous, but more often tragical and repellent, 
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Probably no one has entered into the life 
of these people so thoroughly as our author, 
or portrayed so successfully the scenery and 
the people, who seem to be in a peculiar way 
dominated by the gloom of the moorland, 
lighted up as it is now and then in bright days 
and summer hours. 


Mrs. JIM AND Mrs. JimMIzx. By Stephen 
Conrad. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
The second Mrs. Jim is one of the most 
delightful characters that has followed the 
appearance of Mrs. Wiggs; and her shrewd 
common sense, the warmth of her human- 
ity and the youthfulness of her sympa- 
thies proved at once an irresistible combi- 
nation, These new chapters out of the book 
of her experience are neither as original nor 
as interesting as the first instalment, yet 
they are all readable. They concern mainly 
other people and include the bringing into 
the port of matrimony several love affairs 
which would have come to shipwreck with- 
out dear Mrs. Jim’s kindly steering. These 
are village sketches of people and events, as 
seen by kindly, yet not uncritical, eyes and 
interpreted by a tongue acquainted with 
satire, but governed also by a true woman’s 
heart. 


Dan Monroe, A SToRY OF BUNKER HILL. 
By W. O. Stoddard. Boston: The Lothrop 
Publishing Company. $1.25.—One wonders 
what the real Dan Monroe and Nat Harring- 
ton would have said if they could have 
known that the story of their adventures and 
achievements in April, May, and June of 
1775 would furnish twentieth-century boys 
with light reading. Such a book keeps mem- 
ory alive, even more than a line in veri- 
table history, and they could not have 
quarrelled with the fate of serving as heroes 
in a book like this. Mr. Stoddard, who has 
written much for boys, begins herewith a 
Revolutionary series, in which, doubtless, 
Dan and Nat will go through other adven- 
tures and win laurels. The book keeps 
closely to the historical records, and is not 
sensational nor untrustworthy in its addi- 
tions. 


THE FLIGHT OF GEORGIANNA. By Robert 
Neilson Stephens. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.50.—In opening a novel by Mr. 
Stephens one may expect to find a dashing 
romance of love and fighting, a maid of spirit 
and a reckless lover. These elements are 
well combined in the story which tells of the 
perils which beset the wooing of Georgianna, 
Her gallant young Jacobite was on the point 
of escaping from the country, where his life 
was forfeit if he were captured, when he was 
held back by a single look into her eyes, 
ready then to exchange freedom for the 
merest chance of love. The incidents are so 
woven together as to produce the effect of 
novelty, and eighteenth-century manners 
are made much more interesting and pictur- 
esque than they would seem if reproduced 
in the twentieth century, 


Five LittLE PEPPERS: BEN PEPPER. By 
Margaret Sidney. Boston: The Lothrop 
Publishing Company $1.50,—The chron- 
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icles of the Pepper family continue with 
unabated liveliness of description and con- 
versation. The unaffected behavior of the 
boys and girls, the naturalness of their 
wrangling, not meant to be taken too seri- 
ously, and the various haps and mishaps 
which make up the interesting family his- 
tory, have pleased young readers for years; 
and the new volume, which has Ben for its 
central figure, will doubtless receive the 
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warm welcome given to the others. Mrs. 
Lothrop makes the characteristics of the 
different children perfectly clear, and with- 
out preaching she manages to show the 
worth of Ben’s steadiness and reliability. 


SunDay TaLKs wits Boys anpD GIRLS. 
By Barbara Yechton. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.25 net.—This series of evan- 
gelical talks with children about the inner 
life and the cultivation of the spirit is written 
by one who has had considerable experience 
in writing for young people, and who has 
produced some successful stories, In this 
department of literature she can hardly 
expect to receive wide appreciation from 
those not in complete sympathy with the 
doctrinal basis and bias of her chapters, or 
who would naturally prefer a simpler thought; 
but she writes evidently with sincere desire 
to benefit, and her little sermons contain 
much good counsel, often attractively pre- 
sented. 


Kristy’s SURPRISE Party. 


By Olive 
Thorne Miller, Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25.—This is a book full of 


short stories, slightly connected, into which 
Mrs, Miller has put understanding of a young 
girl’s tastes, some worldly wisdom and vari- 
ous cleverly told incidents that might have 
been true, if they were not. Mrs, Miller’s 
writing has usually been of another sort, but 
the stories read well and are likely to inter- 
est small girls. The consequences attend- 
ant on an acquaintance with “‘the Queer 
Family next door” are out of proportion to 
the wrong-doing, and the substance of two 
or three of the tales is rather slight; but they 
are thoroughly wholesome in tone and well 
adapted to holiday purchase. 


Literary Notes, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. announce the 
publication of a new edition of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Waverley Novels, printed in large 
type on fine paper. The volumes will be 
generously illustrated from paintings, photo- 
graphs, and drawings. ae 


The fall announcements of Little, Brown 
& Co. give the promise of interesting and 
important books, Foremost among the 
novels of the season is The Baillingtons, by 
Frances Squire, which is said to show a grasp 
of spiritual ethics and an understanding 
of human nature that place the writer at 
once among the most thoughtful novelists of 
the decade. Francis N. Thorpe has written 
a realistic story, The Divining Rod, which 
takes advantage of the present interest in 
the seamy side of oil enterprises. Lynette 
and the Congressman, by Mary Farley San- 
born, is an example of lighter romance, and 
The Ward of the Sewing Circle, by Edna 
Edwards Wylie, is the story of an orphan 
boy adopted by a sewing circle. Among 
more serious books are The Brothers’ War, 
by John C. Reed; The Indian Dispossessed, 
by Seth K. Humphrey, which is a careful 
study of governmental treatment of the 
Indians; Capt. Mahan’s new work on Sea 
Power and its Relations to the War of 1812; 
and George Wharton James’s In and Out 
of the Old Missions of California, 
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From the Century Co., New York. 
The Long Day. A Story of a New York Working Gil, 
as told by Herself. $1.20. 
From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., New York and Boston. 
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Fr 
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The Rome, 
The Lost Glasses. 


“© Johnnie, my laddie, your eyes are young, 
Use them for grandma, dear. 

My glasses, alas! are lost again; 
I’ve searched for them far and near. 

For lack of my glasses I cannot find 
The glasses I lack—’tis true! 

Look well, and some one, when you are old, 
Will do the same for you.” 


“When I am old, dear grandmamma,” 
Said Johnnie, with roguish eye, 
“T s’pose I shall read with glasses, too, 
And sometimes lay them by; 
But, when they’re lost, I shall never search 
On window-sill or shelf, 
I shall just put my hand on top of my head, 
And find ’em there for myself.’’ 
—S%. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 
Mr. Piazza. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


I. 

“Polly Southworth, you just come under 
the locust-tree with me, and, if you’ll prom- 
ise never to tell, never in all your born days, 
Pll tell you a secret!” 

Polly fairly tingled with amazement and 
an intense happiness. Myrtilla Jones was 
the largest girl in school. She was in the 
big geography, could do fractions, and al- 
ready wore dresses to her ankles. Myrtilla 
was almost twelve, and seemed a woman 
grown to little Polly. As a rule the small 
girls simply did not exist for Myrtilla. Now 
here she was walking away with some one 
only half-past seven. Her arm was around 
Polly’s shoulder, and Polly’s short arm 
vainly strove to encompass Myrtilla’s com- 
fortable waist. 

“You see, Polly, I wouldn’t tell another 
one of the third class; but you’re so cute, 
somehow it’s different. Now promise me 
you'll never tell.”’ 

“Course I won’t! 
if I did.” 

“You promise 


It wouldn’t be a secret 


“Certain true, black and blue, 
Lay me down and cut me in two.” 

Polly repeated the words after her. 

“Say ‘Hope to die if I do,’”? commanded 
Myrtilla. 

“Hope to die ’f I do,” echoed Polly, sol- 
emnly. 

“Now you know the war’s almost over, 
but then the soldiers will have to stay some 
time still. And they do need things so. 
I'm going to have a lot of ‘comfort bags’ 
made. You know the Methodist Church 
where I go to Sunday-school”— 

“Why you go to ours, don’t you?” in- 
terrupted Polly. 

“So I do—but I go there afternoons; but 
you needn’t tell. Now Mrs, Ingraham 
asked me to come to the sewing circle and 
show some little girls how to make the bags. 
I want you to come, too.’ 

“ll ask mother,” cried Polly, eagerly. 

“No, you mustn’t! It’s a secret! You 
promised!” 

“T can’t go to any place where my mother 
doesn’t know,’”’ said Polly, firmly. 
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“Can’t you make a bag at home?” 

“Yes, I guess I can. I guess my mother 
would let me.’’ 

“OQ Polly Southworth, you mustn't let 
her know! You mustn’t let any one know! 
You promised! It isn’t wrong to make a 
‘comfort bag.’ Don’t you ever make things 
to give away? ‘There, didn’t you make a 
cape for Susy’s doll? Did your mother know 
that?” 

“No, she didn’t,’ acknowledged Polly. 
“‘She doesn’t ’spect me to tell about things 
like that.” 

“Then this is all right. 
piece of cloth big enough?” 

“Yes, I guess so. Tl look.” 

“Bring it this afternoon, and I’ll cut and 
baste for you. That’ll be a secret, too.” 

When the recess bell rang, Polly walked 
in feeling inches taller. Was there any 
other child in her class who had private 
and confidential dealings with a first-class 
leader ? 

She looked over her stores at noon and 
found a large piece from what she had always 
called her “‘curly-headed” dress. It had 
pink mossy nubbles on a white ground and 
was really very dainty. 

Myrtilla received it with favor and brought 
the basted work the next morning. Then 
an anxious week followed. Polly sewed a 
little every day until the over-and-over part 
was done. Then the most trying part fol- 
lowed. She could do seam work fairly well, 
but a hem tried her very soul. Sometimes 
there would be great ‘‘ gobble” stitches which 
her superior officer made her take out. 
Again, in her anxiety to have fine, even 
stitches, she would discover she had only 
taken in the edge of the hem. But at last 
it was done, and the white tape run in, and 
Polly felt happy. 

“You have really done very well for a 
little girl,” commended Myrtilla. ‘All the 
class have done well. I guess that stuck-up 
Julia Higgins won’t have much to say 
when she sees our bags. She’s been bragging 
about her class at St. Mark’s. I thought 
I’d like to show her she isn’t ‘it’ all the 
time. That’s why I wanted it a secret. 
Now you'll have such fun filling it. Ill 
read your list: one pound sugar, one-half 
pound tea, one-quarter pound salt, one- 
eighth pound pepper, one bottle pepper- 
mint, one paper pins, one pincushion, one 
needle-book, one spool white cotton, one 
spool black silk.” 

Polly was amazed! How could she ever 
get™s. many things? Surely it took a great 
deal to give ‘‘comfort” to one poor soldier. 

She went straight to her bureau after 
school and took out a needle-book that had 
been a Christmas gift. It was a dainty 
affair, the covers of pale blue silk sprinkled 
with little rose-buds. The edges of the 
flannel leaves were wrought with silk, and 
each leaf was full of shining needles of all 
sizes. Polly treasured that needle-book be- 
yond words, but there seemed to be nothing 
to do but devote it to the ‘‘cause.” 

Miss Emerson had given Polly a half 
paper of pins during her last visit. It had 
been laid away with the needles and for- 
gotten, She also had a ‘‘bubby” which 


Have you a 


|she thought might serve as a pincushion 
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Goody had early taken up the needle, and 
was so proficient in its use that she had been 
able to present each member of the family 
with a “bubby” of her own handiwork. 
Mother cut out two circles of cardboard 
and covered them with silk or velvet, and 
Goody sewed the edges over and over. She 
had given this name herself to her creation. 
Polly’s ““‘bubby”’ had a row of shining pins 
around the edge, and was very convenient 
for a soldier boy’s pocket. 

With three of the most important articles 
provided, Polly took heart of grace. 

“Mother,” she said boldly one morning, 
“Gf I won’t eat any sugar for a week, will 
you give me a pound to do just what I like 
with?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Mother, “I think it 
would really pay me. I suppose you want 
it for a very special purpose.” 

“That’s it—and it’s all right.” 

“You young ladies are given to secrets,” 
said Mr. Southworth, teasingly. ‘‘ Bradford, 
isn’t it mean that Polly won’t tell us boys?” 

“Father,” said Mrs. Southworth, ‘the 
peppermint bottle is almost empty. I wish 
you'd have it filled to-day.” 

‘“Oh, do please let me have what’s left,” 
cried Polly. “I have a little bottle that 
will just hold it.” 

“Ts that a secret too?” said father, his 
eyes dancing. 

“It is part of a good secret that is right 
to have.” 

“Well, Mother, pour out the peppermint 
for our Polly, I think we’re pretty good 
to help out secrets that no one will tell us.” 

How to get the tea was a problem which 
gave Polly much thought. One day, com- 
ing home from school, she met Grandpa 
Burton out for his daily walk. 

“‘Didn’t I promise to buy you some. candy 
the ‘nex’ time’?”’ he cried, shaking his stick 
at her. ‘‘Come along!”’ 

Polly drew her breath hard and her eyes 
shone. 

“OQ Grandpa Burton, would you just as 
soon buy me—half a pound of tea?” 

“Tut! tut!” said the old man, ‘‘it isn’t 
proper for little girls to drink tea.’ 

“On, ot “don't, cried "Polly ® Som not 
lowed to. But I do want the tea—it’s for 
a secret.” 

“Oh, very well, then you shall have it.’ 
And in a few moments Polly’s pink fist 
held the precious bag. So by one device 
or another she filled out her list. It was 
very honestly done, but took an amount of 
planning and sacrifice that made her feel 
very old and careworn sometimes. So it 
was a very heavy and knobby ‘comfort 
bag” that Polly brought to Myrtilla. 

“There, Polly Southworth, didn’t I say 
you could do things? You've got sense. 
I guess Julia Higgins will find out she isn’t 
‘it’ all the time.’’ So declared Myrtilla. 

When the gathering-in day came, Julia 
Higgins led up six small girls, each of whom 
deposited a ‘‘comfort bag” upon the table 
before the president of the Aid Society. 
Then Julia saw Myrtilla marshal twelve 
small girls with their bags, and her amaze- 
ment was complete, while Myrtilla was the 
very picture of modest unconsciousness. 

Now in Polly’s bag had gone a letter to 
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the soldier boy who should receive her 
bounty. Myrtilla had insisted upon it, and 
Polly, now inured to secrecy, had done her 
best 

Deer Soljer: I made this bag for you ‘all 
my self. I think peepul who die for there 
country ot to have nice things. I hope you 
will like it, PoLLy SOUTHWORTH. 


(To be concluded.) 


“Master Wag.” 


There was not another dog in the village 
so smart as Dr. John’s ‘‘Wag,”—‘‘ Master 
Wag,” people called him. He was as homely 
an English bull-dog as you would care to 
see; but he took part in everything that was 
going on in such an intelligent way, and was 
so polite and well-bred, and knew so many 
interesting tricks to entertain you with, 
that you never stopped to think of his per- 
sonal appearance, 

Besides standing on his hind legs and catch- 
ing a ball in his fore paws, giving a jump 
ot moving from side to side to not miss it, 
and rapping at the door so that even Dr, 
John would think it was a person that wanted 
to come in, Master Wag minded the doctor’s 
horse just as well as a boy could have done it, 

When Dr. John drove round to see his 
patients, Master Wag always sat upon the 
seat beside him, looking very intelligent 
and dignified, bowing whenever Dr. John 
bowed to a person, and listening with a great 
air of taking part in the conversation when- 
ever the doctor spoke. When they came to 
a house where he had to make a call, Dr. 
John would get out, throwing the lines to 
Master Wag, and the horse always seemed 
to understand perfectly that he was in 
Master Wag’s charge. 

But one morning, when the horse was 
brought out of the stable and was left to 
wait before the office door for the ‘doctor 
and Master Wag to come out, he became 
frightened at a string of exploding fire- 
crackers in the hands of some little boys, and 
started on a run down the street. 

Dr. John rushed out bareheaded, but too 
late to stop the horse. Master Wag, how- 
ever, was quicker, and had hopped into the 
buggy, and out on the shafts, and there 
everybody saw him standing with his fore 
paws on the back of the horse as he tore along, 
grasping one line in his mouth, and bark- 
ing sharply as if calling ‘‘Whoa! Whoa!” 

But Master Wag couldn’t stop him,— 
the horse was too frightened,—and they 
all tore headlong down the street, horse, 
dog, and carriage, Dr. John bareheaded, 
running and panting behind, women and 
children screaming as they sought to get 
out of the way, men staring as if they had 
lost their senses, until a man with more 
presence of mind than the others sprang out 
into the middle of the street farther along 
and grabbed the bridle, giving the horse’s 
head such a firm shaking that he was brought 
to a standstill. 

And then Master Wag jumped down and 
ran back to meet the doctor, barking and 
whining and even growling, in the most 
earnest way, as if assuring his master that 
ne had done his very,best. ‘‘And you could 
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see for yourself,” he said, ‘‘that I didn’t leave 
him until he was caught!” 

Dr. John understood. 

He stooped and patted the dog’s head 
before he went over to the carriage. 

“Yes, Wag,” he said, ‘“‘you did your whole 
duty. You always do.’—Mary Dameron, 
in Little Folks. 


Mosquitoes. 


Mosquitoes almost drive you mad, 
They come around at night ; 
And, when you’re not asleep, they buzz, 
And, when you are — they bite. 
—Johnny Jones, 


The Pecan. 


BY M. E. M. 


The pecan is a variety of the walnut, 
growing most abundantly in our South- 
western States, 

As we see it for sale, it is a thin-shelled 
nut, pointed at both ends, about an inch 
and a half long. It has been taken from 
its outer shell, cleaned and polished by turn- 
ing very rapidly in cylinders, until the black 
lines which are often on it are seldom seen 
on its bright reddish shell. 

A tree is usually thirty years old before 
it bears many nuts. The kernel is very 
oily, but to many people the best nut of all 
to the taste, yet it has an inner coating quite 
“‘puckery”’ to the lips and tongue. 

Pecans are at their best when filling the 
soft nest of a removed hard date stone. 
The sweet date takes away the “pucker,” 
while the little pecan gives life and flavor 
to the very rich sweet date. 

Surely all kinds of walnuts are fruits 
“fit for the gods,” especially for Jupiter,— 
from whom they derive their family name 
of Juglans (nuts of Jupiter),—if the gods 
are really fond of such trifles and have myth- 
ical means of cracking them. 


Like Other Grandmothers. 


Catherine the Great of Russia, although an 
imperious grandmother, had the greatest 
pride in her grandchildren, and, like many 
other less famous grandmothers, took their 
bringing up and education into her own 
hands. In ‘‘A Mother of Czars”’ the author 
says that it was Catherine who taught 
“Monsieur Alexandre,” as the grand duke’s 
eldest child was called, his a, b, c’s, and 
compiled the ‘‘Grandmother’s a, b, c’s” and 
the ‘‘Alexander-Constantine Library’ for 
the benefit of her grandsons, 

She occupied herself with Alexander’s 
wardrobe, and certainly, judging from a 
letter of hers, she studied his comforts more 
than his appearance. She invented the 
child’s costume herself. 

“All the things are sewn together,” she 
wrote, “‘and put on in one piece, and the gar- 
ment is fastened behind with two or three 
hooks. ‘There are no strings or bands, and 
the child is hardly aware when he is dressed. 
The nurses thrust in his arms and legs as they 
put the suit over his head, and there it is— 
finished.” 
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Other royalties, it appeared, asked the 
czarina for her pattern for their own nur- 
series. 

Alexander was very precocious. He, at 
any rate, had no fear of his imperious grand- 
mother. One day when he was ill and shak- 
ing with ague, he crept to her door wrapped 
in his little cloak. 

‘“Who is there?’”’ asked the empress. 

‘A sentinel dying of cold,’’ answered the 
child, 

Another time he asked his nurse, ‘‘Whom 
am IJ like?” 


“Your mother,’ was the reply. ‘You 
have her mouth and nose.” 
“T do not mean my face. Whom am I 


like in my ways and temper?” 

“Tn that. respect you resemble the empress 
more than any one else.” 

The little prince jumped up and threw his 
arms round his nurse’s neck. 

“That is what I wanted to be told!” he 
cried, joyfully. 

“That child will become a personage,” 
said the proud grandmother, on being told 
of the incident.—Selected. 


Chinese Treatment of Animals. 


They never punish; hence a mule that in 
the hands of a foreigner would be useless or 
dangerous to those about it becomes in the 
possession of a Chinaman as a lamb. We 
never beheld a runaway, a jibing, or a vicious 
mule or pony in a Chinaman’s employment, 
but found the same rattling, cheerful pace 
maintained over heavy or light roads, by 
means of a tur-r or cluck-k, the beast turning 
to the right or left, and stopping with but a 
hint from the reins. ‘This treatment is ex- 
tended to all the animals they press into the 
service. Often have I admired the tact ex- 
hibited in getting a large drove of sheep 
through narrow, crowded streets and alleys, 
by merely having a little boy lead one of the 
quietest of the flock in front: the others 
steadily followed. Cattle, pigs, and birds 
are equally well cared for. 

We met in Paris in 1869 Mr. Burlingame, 
who was then our minister to China. We 
asked him whether a society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals ought not to 
be formed in China. His reply was that 
there was no such thing in China as cruelty 
to animals: the Chinese were about the 
kindest people in the world in their treat- 
ment of them.—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Animals. 
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For the Christian Register. 


To a Girl entering College. 


BY A, EMERSON PALMER. 


A new world lies before you, unexplored, 
The pleasant world of college work and ways,— 
New friends, new occupations, new delights, 
Through many busy days. 


As now, at last, you leave our sheltering roof, 
Your going from us makes a grievous lack ; 
Yet your anticipations are so sweet 
We would not hold you back. 


We wish you happiness and fortune fair. 

May you in all things prosper and abound,— 
In work and play, in study and in sport,— 

As the swift years go round! 


What splendid opportunities are yours! 
Not one, we pray, may you unwisely use! 

Noblesse oblige,—do not these words forget, 
Nor their rich meaning lose! 


Our hearts, our hopes, are centred now in you. 
We give you Godspeed on the road untried! 

Our love and confidence shall ne’er grow less, 
Whatever may betide ! 


President Eltot’s Advice. 


President Eliot was greeted with cheering 
and applause that lasted more than two min- 
utes when he arose to speak to the new Fresh- 
man class crowding the living-room in the 
Harvard Union, where there was a faculty 
reception last week. He said:— 

“Tt is fifty-six years since I came here, a 
new student as many of you are. I have 
had a chance to see the steady stream of 
men who have come and gone during that 
time. I have had a chance to see what the 
durable satisfactions of life turn out to be. 
I have seen the sons and grandsons of men 
that I knew coming in here to be Harvard 
men, as their fathers were. I hope that 
you, as they, are after the durable satis- 
factions of life. They are the satisfactions 
that are going to last and grow. 

“There is one indispensable foundation 
a young man ought to have: he ought to be 
a clean, wholesome, vigorous young animal. 
That is the foundation for everything else 
in this life. We have to build everything 
else of a useful career on bodily wholesome- 
ness and vitality. This involves not conde- 
scending to the ordinary vices of life. You 
must avoid drunkenness and licentiousness 
in order to be a clean, wholesome, vigorous 
young animal, 

“But this alone will not satisfy you. 
Sports are legitimate satisfactions; but, if 
they are made the main end, they cease to 
be durable satisfactions. They must be in- 
cidental, not the main end. To attain all 
these things we must have intellectual power 
and ambition. This mental enjoyment 
should come best to the educated man, The 
educated class live by the exercise of the 
intellectual powers, and they enjoy life of 
this sort better than those classes which 
work with their hands for their livelihood. 

“A young man ought to get here in col- 
lege a capacity for rapid and keen intellectual 
labor. It is the main achievement of col- 
lege life to win this mental force. ‘There is, 
however, something beyond this power of 
mental labor. You must have a spotless 
reputation, It comes from living on honor, 
There are some things that the honorable 
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man will not do and cannot do. He never 
degrades or debases a woman. He never 
oppresses persons weaker or poorer than 
himself. He is honest, sincere, candid, gen- 
erous. It is not enough to be honest, how- 
ever: the honorable man must be generous,— 
generous in his judgments of his friends, 
in his judgments of men and women and of 
history. Generosity is a beautiful attribute 
of a man of honor. 

“What is the evidence of an honorable 
life? You look now for favorable judgment 
from your elders, from your teachers, parents, 
and counsellors, but that is not the ultimate 
tribunal. The ultimate tribunal is your con- 
temporaries and the younger generation. 
The judgment of your contemporaries is 
made up early in your college course, and in 
a way that lasts for life. It is made by per- 
sons to whom you have never spoken, and 
who you think do not know you. Yet a 
general impression of you exists. 

“Live now in the fear of that tribunal,—not 
an abject fear, for independence is a quality 
in the honorable man. ‘Cherish a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind,’ but 
never let that interfere with your personal 
declaration of independence. It is a very 
safe protective rule to live to-day as if you 
were going to marry a pure woman within 
a month. That rule is a very safe rule for 
life. It is well to learn to work intensely. 
It is well to do in one day what it takes 
three to do ordinarily. It is well not to 
take four years to do what can be done in 
three. Learn to get this power and to use 
it. Lastly, live to-day and every other day 
like a man of honor.’’—Transcript. 


Mrs. Marcia Baslington. 


From the town of Brookfield, Mass., where 
she had lived ninety-seven and one-half years, 
there recently passed on to the higher life 
Mrs. Marcia Baslington. 

From the standpoint of wealth, education, 
or extended philanthropy, her friends have 
no claim upon the space of the Register. 

And yet every resident in the town where 
she spent her entire life, every minister who 
has served the First Parish Church, every 
one who has ever had the privilege of an 
acquaintance with her habit of mind and 
method of life, all will say she indeed ought 
to receive the distinction of honorable men- 
tion in the Register,—a paper which for more 
than eighty years was her companion, friend, 
and teacher. 

Mrs. Baslington’s appreciation of the 
Register, which she had had from its publica- 
tion, though at that time she was little more 
than a child, and until the last day of her 
life, was remarkable. 

When Rev. George R. Noyes, later pro- 
fessor at Harvard, came to Brookfield in 1827, 
he found a young woman unusually well read, 
intelligent, eager to know the whole truth 
about the Bible, God, Jesus, Man, their 
nature, and the relations in which they stood 
to each other. 

And one of the subjects Mrs. Baslington 
liked much to speak on in her late years 
were the many conferences she had held with 
her new pastor, during which he spoke freely 
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of those great truths now so old, then so new, 
and so bitterly opposed that they could not 
be declared, even from the pulpit of a liberal 
church. She simply sought the truth, caring 
not where it led her. 

April 1, 1829, Mr. Noyes married Marcia 
Jennings and George Baslington. ‘Then 
followed eleven happy years, during which 
time her four sons were born. Left a widow 
at thirty years of age, with herself and four 
small children to provide for, with only the 
hardest kind of work as the means of such 
provision, she bravely entered upon her task. 
When the Orthodox minister, ‘“‘Parson Stone,” 
advised her to put the children into homes 
that she might not need to work so hard, she 
refused with scorn, declaring that she would 
not speak to him again, even if they “should 
meet in heaven.” 

And, indeed, Mrs. Baslington was equal 
to her task. She not only took care of her 
children, but in due time she built a very 
commodious home for her family, doing much 
of the heaviest work herself. It was her 
frequent boast that she had handled every 
nail and every board used in construction. 
Soon her house was filled with boarders. 
Every young married couple without a house 
started their married life there. Especially all 
the Unitarian ministers at some time during 
their ministry, the church supplies and ex- 
changes, all became a part of this home, and 
a right jolly place it was; for she was the 
leader in her household, keen of wit, in- 
formed on passing events, a ready talker, 
sunshiny in temper, and so there was neither 
time tor occasion for gloom. 

But during those busy years this woman, 
who did her own work, had time for other 
interests. 

In all the affairs of the town where 
women were needed or could do a part,—in 
works of charity, in homes of sickness or 
trouble, in the various activities of the 
church, including the Sunday services, 
she was there, ‘“‘instant in season and out 
of season.” 

When the church building now in use was 
finished in 1868, she declared that ‘‘the old 
bell was cracked, we must have a new one.”’ 
Informed that the people could not give an- 
other dollar, having just paid for the church 
building, she took no heed, but started at 
once to raise the money. $1,300 was the 
result in a short time all the while being 
her own cook, housemaid, and housekeeper, 
with a house filled with boarders. 

But Mrs. Baslington was deeply interested 
in world affairs, too. The slave never had 
a warmer friend. Two she kept hidden in 
her house for-a time, furnishing them food 
and money that they might escape to free- 
dom. 

The Era and the Liberator were eagerly 
read, the speeches of Phillips, Garrison, May, 
and other exponents of abolition were quoted, 
and declared by her where and whenever she 
could get a hearing. “Freedom,” she de- 
clared to be “the American watchword.” 
Slavery to her was something alien. ‘Black 
and white, we are all God’s children,’ she 
said. ‘ 

Mrs. Baslington also believed in women. 
For many years she urged such precepts as 
“No sex in crime. The,’same pay for the 
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same work. Equal rights and privileges ed- 
ucationally, commercially, in the holding of 
property and the use of the ballot.’’ She 
did not believe in the ‘‘new woman,” so- 
called, but in the woman who might become 
the companion, the equal of man intellectu- 
ally, as well as socially. 

The Woman's Journal had a message for 
her, while Lucy Stone Blackwell, Mary A. 
Livermore, and Julia Ward Howe she named 
with Phillips, Garrison, Hoar, and Roosevelt. 
This woman was also an ardent Republican, 
but, above all, an American citizen. The 
President’s messages, the policy of the gov- 
ernment concerning other nations, the cur- 
rency, the tariff, the army and navy,—in fact 
any question of national import, discussed in 
the press and coming under her notice, she 
took the deepest interest in. Next to Mr. 
Lincoln she considered Mr. Roosevelt 
America’s greatest President. 

Mrs. Baslington was a Unitarian loyal to 
the last degree. To her Unitarianism is the 
gospel destined to save the world, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association is the only wise 
power of direction, the Christian Register 
the divine messenger carrying the “Good 
News” to man. 

Her ideal minister was probably Rev. 
George R. Noyes, whom, she said, first brought 
to her the divine light. But she held them 
all in great honor,—Thomas Starr King, 
Theodore Parker, both of whom she went to 
hear in Boston many times, the preachers in 
the Register, the ministers of her church, 
great and small,—she was loyal to them all. 

Born on Jan, 18, 1809, Mrs. Baslington was 
an attendant at the First Parish Church for 
ninety years. 

She was buried from her beloved church 
on a Sunday afternoon, as was meet, just 
before vacation. All the town was there 
for a congregation,—black and white, rich 

_and poor, Catholic and Protestant,—all 
doing honor to the memory of this strong 
personality, this woman whose life was in 
all purity and helpfulness so like unto that 
of the Son of Man, Ww. L. W. 


Meadville Letter. 


Our new year here at the school has opened 
under such pleasant and favorable auspices 
that I am frankly glad to be commissioned 
to write an account of it all for the readers 
of the Register. 

On ‘Thursday morning, September 28, 
those of us who had already arrived in Mead- 
ville (for our circle was not yet complete 
either as to teaching force or as to students) 
assembled in our little chapel, where, after 
a quiet service of devotion and dedication 
of ourselves to the work of the year, Prof. 
Christie, acting in the absence of Presi- 
dent Southworth, gave greeting and guid- 
ance to the students, old and new. I think 
that I cannot better report the sweet spirit 
of this first morning service than by quot- 
ing in part the words of Prof. Christie’s call 
to tolerant and co-operative service :— 

‘‘We have come together because the voice 
of our desire and inner spiritual necessity 
calls us to win the world to faith in God and 
rectitude of life and character. We need— 
and the need is our election—to inspire 
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men with a sense of the infinite befriending, 
to persuade men of a divine companionship, 
to bring to human suffering the consolations 
of a heavenly care for them, to make the 
love that is human and divine a balm of 
healing for the miseries of mankind. 

“We desire to comprehend in the ordered 
and complete and unified knowledge of 
science the facts and the history of human 
religion, so that the faith of the heart may, 
as much as may be, win intellectual clear- 
ness and certitude. Of our interest of schol- 
arship I do not speak, however. I wish to 
dwell only on two things that are correlates 
of our free inquiry. One correlate of our 
freedom is a fine and delicate tolerance. 
We shall find as we live together that we 
do not all use the same accent, the 
same words, the same emphasis. Yet 
we are to be one family together, and there- 
fore we must cherish a tender brotherly 
consideration, not sacrificing our just needs 
and preferences, but not making them a 
law and constraint for others. 

“And this correlate of a fine and lofty 
serenity of tolerance broadens out into an- 
other. What I wish to say is that a family 
of students gathered together have a special 
and inexorable duty to seek day by day the 
attainment of that spiritual disposition and 
that perfect moral beauty which, as Saint 
Paul has said, abides when miracle and 
prophecy and knowledge have shown them- 
selves relative and transient.” 

On Friday evening, September 29, mem- 
bers and friends of the school circle assem- 
bled in Hunnewell Hall, the occasion being the 
more formal and academic exercises with which 
we are accustomed to open the school year. 
The address this year was given by Mr. 
Bowen, who, as the readers of the Register 
will remember, came to us last year from 
his parish in Charlestown, N.H., in order 
to administer our courses in the New Testa- 
ment. Mr. Bowen chose as his theme the 
Lord’s Supper. I need not say that the 
address was scholarly, showing exact and 
sympathetic knowledge of most recent re- 
searches in this field of New Testament 
criticism. And, indeed, I need not say to 
those whom Mr. Bowen’s genial and spiritual 
life has touched personally that he added 
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to this sympathetic knowledge of his sources 
and the criticism of them a profound and 
generous understanding of the inner mean- 
ing of this last Supper of Jesus with his 
disciples. 

The memorial conception of the Lord’s 
Supper was sharply differentiated from the 
conception of the Supper as a sacrament, 
the non-Christian origin and tendency of 
the sacramental idea being pointed out. 
This contrast between the two views was 
sustained by a critical examination of the 
New Testament records of the supper, which 
seem plainly to indicate these four things: 
(1) That the original supper was not on 
Passover night, but the night before. (2) 
That no vestige of the sacrament-idea was 
in Jesus’ mind or in his words. (3) That 
the words ‘‘this is my body, this is my 
blood,” relate simply to the breaking of 
the bread, the pouring out of the wine, as 
symbols of Jesus’ death, the symbolism 
having absolutely nothing to do with the 
eating and drinking of the elements. (4) 
That the words “‘this do in remembrance 
of me” given by Paul, and taken from him 
by Luke, but absent in Matthew and Mark, 
are probably not from Jesus himself, but 
express the feeling of the early Christians 
in repeating the service. The paper closed 
with a recapitulation and an appreciation 
of the beauty and helpfulness of the ser- 
vice. 

At the close of the former academic ad- 
dress an informal reception was given in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Bowen and Dr. and 
Mrs. Spoer. 

On Saturday morning our prayer service 
was conducted by President Southworth, 
who, with Prof. Gilman, had returned from 
Atlantic City, where they represented the 
school in the Natiomal Conference. In his 
informal address to the students President 
Southworth expressed again and clearly 
what we all feel to be the spiritual policy 
of our school community,—a policy of per- 
fect frankness of utterance and thought, 
yet a candor which escapes being unfrater- 
nal because of the spirit of generous forbear- 
ance by which its utterances are softened. 

One change has occurred in instructional 
force of the school. Dr. Hans H. Spoer 
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has taken charge of the courses in Language 
and the Literature of the Old Testament 
and the History of Religion. Dr. Spoer’s 
excellent scholarship, active enthusiasm, 
and personal, intimate knowledge of scenes 
and life in Palestine are a definite promise 
in advance that the affairs of this depart- 
ment will be splendidly administered. 

We have admitted, I believe, about the 
usual showing of new students. They come 
to us, all of them, with refined spirits, earnest 
and enthusiastic and inquiring. We are 
glad to welcome them into our household of 
liberal faith. 

It has been indeed a stimulating week,— 
a week, we are persuaded, of earnest and 
effective commencement. Our  content- 
ment with it all would have been complete 
except for the felt absence of Dr. Cary and 
Prof. Barber. Their scholarly and gentle 
presence was alone needed to complete our 
self-satisfaction. Dr. and Mrs. Cary are 
still visiting in New England, but have 
promised to join us again some time this 
fall. Prof. and Mrs. Barber are located for 
the present in Charlestown, N.H., minis- 
tering to the good people of the parish 
there, 

We enjoy special privileges in having with 
us as the guest of the school Prof. B. 
Nath Sen, A.M., of Presidency College, 
Calcutta. The three of us— President 
Southworth, Mr. Green, and myself—who 
met Prof. Sen in Geneva this summer were 
glad indeed to learn from him of his inten- 
tion to visit our school. We are happy to 
have with us for even these few weeks the 
benediction of his peaceful and broadening 
presence. Prof. Sen has served as one of 
our Adin Ballou lecturers for this year, 
taking as his theme the Caste System in 
India. He will also deliver a course of 
lectures upon modern philosophy, noting 
especially the position of the Brahma-Somaj 
movement, of which he is representative. 

President Southworth, who has been 
delegated by the Unitarian Association as 
its representative at several of the Western 
conferences this fall, will leave us in a few 
days to fulfil this important mission. We 
shall miss from our deliberation the practi- 
calness and sanity of his judgments during 
the three weeks of his absence; yet I ap- 
prove the wisdom of the Association in 
identifying in its representative at once the 
missionary and educational interests of our 
great free movement. 


FRANK C. DOAN. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


The Church of the Disciples. 


Sunday, October 1, was a red-letter day. 
The new building at Jersey and Peterboro 
Streets, in the Fenlands,—finished, fur- 
nished (except for an organ), and paid 
for,—was open for the first religious ser- 
vice. Despite the still inadequate electric 
car accommodations, the attendance was 
crowded to the doors, and the simple con- 
gregational services seemed happy and 
hearty. The sermon treated of ‘‘ Worship 
in Spirit and in Truth,” or the higher uses 
of a church in promoting the culture of 
spirituality and completeness of life. Wor- 
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ship was defined as the perception and ap- 
preciation of worth and the free movement 
of mind and heart toward whatsoever things 
are excellent, therefore most of all toward 
the Highest and Best. The old paganism 
still survives in Christendom wherever ex- 
ternal forms become a substitute, and not a 
free, rational, sincere expression of rever- 
ence, trust, and love. Hymn, prayer, and 
sermon are silly noises unless they are 
charged with the spirit. A man may bow 
his head and shut his eyes, may fall on his 
knees, spread out his arms, and gaze toward 
the sky, may say, ‘‘Lord, Lord,” with every 
breath, and not be a true worshipper. 
lighted candles, swinging censers, ringing 
bells, and marching processions may please 
heaven less than the silent uplifting of a 
single heart. Whole congregations may still 
be admonished by the words which Jesus 
quoted from an earlier prophet,—‘‘ This 
people draweth nigh with the lips and hon- 
oreth me with the mouth, but their heart 
is far from me.’”’ The Father seeketh for 
the worship which is in spirit and truth. A 
gentle, heavenly influence draws us toward 
communion with wise goodness; and, when- 
ever we yield to that influence, we rise as 
on wings, and become like that which we 
revere. Such worship brings us into the 
divine harmonies of light and purity, and 
invigorates reason, conscience, affection, and 
will. 

In setting us in right relations with the 
divine, it helps to realize that all is divine; 
that ‘“‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof, the world and they that dwell 
therein.” It is a spurious worship that 
does not blend the human with the divine, 
and so prompt us to the beautiful life of 
service. Vainly do we dream of love to 
the Unseen when we are unloving or indif- 
ferent toward the brother we have seen. 
Herein is the Father glorified, that we 
bear much fruit. So shall we be the dis- 
ciples of him whose zeal for God all turned 
into helpfulness for the least of his breth- 
ren. But his tender concern for the bodies 
of men never blinded him to their higher 
need. The most important work of the 
church is not in the direction of material 
welfare, for man cannot truly live by bread 
alone. 

With many other words did the preacher 
present the uses and duties of this particu- 
lar church in its new quarters and opportu- 
nities. After the benediction, there was 
a festival of greetings and congratulations, 
and many lingered long to examine the 
various rooms and appointments of the 
building. 

It was announced that the regular morn- 
ing service will hereafter begin at eleven 
o’clock, and that the Disciples’ school will 
meet at 9.45. 


A Piano Wanted. 


Morgan Memorial is in great need of an 
upright piano. A second-hand one will be 
satisfactory if in good condition. Any per- 
son who can spare one for this good cause 
will please communicate at once with the 
superintendent, Rev. E. J. Helms, Morgan 
Memorial, Boston. 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Meetings. 


Atlantic City was again the scene of a 
Unitarian rally. That term very well defines 
the character of the gathering, though not 
quite so formal as the accepted name of 
“Conference.” The chief benefit from the 
week’s sessions may be looked for in an 
increase of loyalty to the denomination and 
fresh pledges for greater activity. A rally- 
ing of the forces brings not simply an in- 
terchange of ideas, but a replenishing of 
enthusiasm. Let no one take alarm at my 
definition, as though it meant an increase 
of partisanship or looked toward narrowness. 
As things are, that danger does not hover 
very near. What we really need most of all 
is a getting together and a union on things 
that are in common. Once understood and 
agreed upon, then the glorious task awaits us 
of accepting the challenge of the situation. 

It is not for me to write up the busy week 
in allits chapters. Others will do this. The 
Conference was in earnest mood, with mem- 
bers in generous attendance at the meetings. 
Nothing startling was heard, and no deep 
descent was made into dulness. The pro- 
gramme was almost completely carried out, 
and it was noticeable that the laity held 
their end up with success. 

The speakers at the Tuesday evening 
meeting had a large hearing,—perhaps the 
best attendance of the week. Dr. Hodge 
was interesting in his presentation of mod- 
ern methods of Sunday-school instruction. 
President Hall, in addition to general prin- 
ciples, made an application of them to the 
Unitarian denomination. Mr. Reccord por- 
trayed the imperative necessity of well- 
organized Sunday-schools at the present time. 
All the signs point again to the indubitable 
fact that this subject of religious education 
is at the front, and is certain to stay there 
for some time. 

And there are deep reasons why this is so. 
Nearly all the subjects of the various speakers 
had an underlying relation to education. 
The four addresses Thursday morning on 
“Ideals of Life,’’ presupposed a necessary 
support of education for their fulfilment. 
So with the remarks at the Temperance 
Meeting, the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and the Missionary Meeting, which closed the 
Conference. Look where you will on the 
programme, the things advocated rest their 
hopes on education. 

Our chief concern is to realize this and 
renew our efforts. May the Conference of 
1905 at Atlantic City mark a new advance 
in our Sunday-school movement! Let us 
go from rally to rally,—from the Conference 
to our local churches and Sunday-schools, 
carrying there the awakened spirit. The 
Unitarian Sunday School Society stands 
ready to co-operate in every way possible. 

The monthly meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society for October was 
held Monday, October 2, 25 Beacon Street, 
Present, Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Put- 
nam, Tuttle, Mrs, Billings, Mrs. Brooks, and 
Miss Parker, 
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The report of the secretary was read and 
approved. ‘The treasurer’s statement for 
September was also presented and accepted. 

The president reported progress in cer- 
tain changes of the book-room. Information 
was also given upon the general workings 
of the new system in that department. 

The subject of joining in the publication of 
Word and Work was then taken up, and, after 
another interchange of views, a final vote 
was carried. It was decided inadvisable at 
the present time, on account of financial 
reasons, to take action in this direction. 
The president was requested to send an official 
notice to this effect to the editors of Word 
and Work, with regrets at our inability to 
co-operate. It was also voted that extra 
copies of the Christian Register be used 
through the mail when containing any special 
matter in the Sunday School Society depart- 
ment. 

President Horton again referred to his 
proposed Western trip, and announced that 
he had received an invitation to go to Cali- 
fornia and speak on Sunday-school subjects. 
This he was unable to accept. The matter 
of publishing Mr. Scheible’s tract on the 
Sunday-school was referred to the Publica- 
tion Committee, with full powers. Voted 
to adjourn to the first Monday of November. 
Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 

The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be held in 
Des Moines, Ia., Wednesday, October 25. 
Speakers, Rev. Richard W. Boynton of St. 
Paul, Minn., and President Edward A. Hor- 
ton. Subjects, ““A Graded Sunday-school 
Curriculum,” and ‘‘A Revival of Religious 
Education,” to be followed by discussion. 
There will also be sessions for Sunday-school 
subjects at the Missouri Valley Conference 
(Lawrence, Kan.), October 26, 27, and at 
the Illinois State Conference (Alton), Octo- 
ber 30, 31, when the president of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society will be present 
and speak. Epwarp A. HorvTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 
An Epistle to the Work-alone-ians. 


From the Unitarian youths and maidens, 
purposeful and free, but affiliated, united, 
and together, unto the Guilds and Unions 
of the Work-alone-ians in their dispersion, 
grace be unto you, and the wisdom which 
will lead you to the ways of unity and peace. 

Brethren and sisters, the word cometh 
unto us of your lonely estate, banded to- 
gether in your own churches, but unmind- 
ful of those who are likewise organized in 
your sister churches of the liberal faith. 
We rejoice in your exceeding worth unto 
your own folds; and would that your strength 
might abound unto a yet larger service! 
We have endured with patience many trib- 
ulations for your sake Our epistles have 
been ignored, our invitations refused, our 
appeals rejected. But, dearly beloved, we 
cannot give you up. Your churches have 
banded together with those of like habits 
of mind, and are loyal and devoted to the 
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fellowship. Your Women’s Alliances walk 
not the ways of single blessedness, but have 
joined the larger sisterhood. Your Sunday- 
schools aid, and are aided, by the denomi- 
national society. You alone in the militant 
independence and untamable freedom of 
your youth regard union as a bondage and 
fellowship as an embargo on the things you 
value most. 

You have reversed the worldly wisdom 
of Pudd’nhead Wilson, ‘‘Be good, and you 
will be lonesome,” until you have come to 
believe that the law and the prophets are 
summed up in the maxim, ‘‘Be lonesome, 
and you will be good.”’ So thought Saint 
Simeon Stylites and all his fellow pillar saints. 
But the gospel of the gentle Jesus is one of 
brotherliness. It is blasted in the arid 
deserts where men dwell apart from. their 
fellows, but, where two or three are gathered 
together in his spirit to aspire and to serve, 
it blooms again to gladden the weary way. 

The question with which you meet all our 
appeals to fellowship is, ‘‘What good will it 
do us?” We would fain refrain, O oft- 
besought ones! from placing our appeal upon 
a revenue only basis. Yet are we mindful 
of the apostolic injunction to be all things 
to all men and of the mandate to go out into 
the highways and byways and compel you 
to come in. Let us but suggest in passing 
that the Christianity of the question is well- 
nigh a negligible quantity. What will you 
gain? The one thing needful, the pearl of 
greatest price,—selflessness, Come with us, 
brethren and sisters, and you will know 
the broad horizons, the zest of a noble quest, 
the hazard of new fortunes, the inspiration 
of the larger fellowship. Come and learn 
the joys of service and the uncloying delight 
and undying passion which only a gospel and 
a mission bring. What can we give you? 
Vision and a sense of purpose, opportunity 
and the fellowship of unfettered and earnest 
youths who have vowed to follow the truth 
whithersoever and to seek righteousness first. 

What can you do for us? The question 
ennobles you and brings good cheer to us. 
What can you not do when the kiss of tue 
prince of realization has awakened your sicep- 
ing beauty and strength and made you eager 
to serve to the uttermost? Just to know 
you are with us will be strength to us, and 
all that you do at home will then add to 
our common ministry. Your money, your 
interest, your wisdom, your young men and 
maidens, will in some measure come to our 
service, and be factors in. our mutual work. 
When you join our ranks, our strength will 
EH) bo cere es RE aE ea a 


Business Notices. 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Mr. Wm. T. Shepherd, the well-known dealer in 
artistic curios at 372, Boylston Street, announces for sale a 
most interesting collection of old jewelry, gathered during 
his recent European tour, including many rare and un- 
usual pieces, which cannot be duplicated. Lovers of rare 
and quaint gems will find much to interest them in Mr. 
Shepherd’s collection. 


Marriages. 


In the First Parish Church, Dover, Mass., 6th inst., by 
Rev. Robert Douthit Mr. Amie Hochstrasser of 
South Weymouth and Miss Emma May Spear of Dover. 
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Deaths. 


AUBIN.—At Cambridge, October 1, Miss Agnes Austin 
Aubin, eldest daughter of the late Joshua Aubin, Esq., of 
Newburyport. 

LEONARD.—At Hyde Park, October 2, Mrs. Char- 
lotte C., wife of F. A. Leonard, and daughter of the late 
Caleb Christian of Bridgewater. 


EDMUND MERRILL STOWE. 


In the death of Edmund Merrill Stowe, who died Sep- 
tember 28, in his seventy-eighth year, the church at Hud- 
son and our fellowship at large have met with a grievous 
loss,—a loss that will be felt as time passes perhaps even 
more than it is felt to-day. For Mr. Stowe was one of 
those men that our churches asa rule have each only a 
few of,—men meriting truly the title “pillars of the 
church.’”’? One of the founders, or original proprietors, of 
the Hudson Society, for forty-five years he showed an in- 
terest in it that has strengthened it, directly and indirectly, 
more than any one can tell. Always in his place at a Sun- 
day service, when at all able to be there; always present 
at a business'meeting, and serving twelve years as a mem- 
ber of the standing committee; and always giving liber- 
ally to the support of the church, and toward remodelling, 
beautifying, and equipping for better service its house of 
worship,—which, as he was a man of large means, meant a 
great deal,—he was indeed a member that any church 
needs must grieve to lose. He was an intelligent Unita- 
rian, a faithful reader of the Chyzstian Register, one in- 
terested in our word and our work. He attended the 
convention that met in New York in 186s, and from that 
time to the day of his death showed interest in all our 
churches. As a citizen Mr. Stowe builded himself into 
his town, He was one of the strong men who, as 
builders of the shoe industry of Hudson, made it to 
prosper along with themselves. The Hudson Savings 
Bank, of which he was a director from the beginning, and 
president for nearly twenty-five years, owes much of its 
prosperity to his devotion to it. The same can be said of 
the Hudson National Bank, of which he was a director, 
also from the beginning, and for a short term president. 
He served the town faithfully in very many ways, having 
been on an unusual number of committees where the ser- 
vice of a man of his qualities was needed. Mr. Stowe was 
aman of simple tastes and manner of life, but he had a 
large way of doing things that he cared to do. He bore 
great trials uncomplainingly; and he bore the burdens of 
others, as strong men are wont to do. He was a kind 
father and a kind friend. Ji B: 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALWNERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


rooms, and chapel. 


RS. JAMES E. BAGLEY, widow of the late 
Rev. James E. Bagley, has now lost her health, 
owing to hemorrhages in the head, caused by fatigue and 
overwork, and must sell the property which she has owned 
in Dinard, Brittany, France. It consists of a handsome 
15-roomed stone house, in Gothic style, fitted with all 
modern improvements, and furnished throughout. It 
stands 1n the midst of 3 tennis courts and a croquet lawn, 
and has a garcen, summer house, etc. it is on the Main 
Boulevard, in sight of the sea, and is quite close to Eng- 
lish and French churches, clubs, casinos, golf links, etc. 
The surroundings and coast are exquisitely beautiful, and 
the climate mildly bracing and without snow orice. Di- 
nard is a very fashionable summer resort, and the prop- 
erty all around is rapidly increasing in value. Mrs. Bag- 
ley has had great success during the season with her 
house as a boarding-house; and, as the tennis courts yield 
a good rental, it would be an excellent investment to any 
one who could buy it outright. Mrs. Bagley woud sell 
the property as it stands, clear of all mortgage, and in- 
cluding the connection, for what she gave for it, wzz., 
$15,000, cash; or she would take $10,000 cash, and a mort- 
gage for the remainder, if it could be disposed of at once. 
Address Proprietor Chalet Newport, Dinard, d’Enogat, 
Brittany, France. 


TRAINED NURSE desires to travel with a 
patient. Address E. L. F., Christian Register, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 
A TENOR developed, resonant, and of musical 
que quality. The advertiser hopes by this 
method to locate with av advanced-thinking church. 
Please address TENOR, The Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 


seeks a quartette opening. Good range 
and reader. The voice is young, well 


ANTED.—A situation as companion to an elderly 

lady, or a mother’s helper, bya middle-aged Amer- 

ican woman, well connected, of cheerful temperament and 

of education and refinement. Address W. L. C., Box 342, 
Sharon, Mass. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 


change and be healthy and happy in ‘‘ Old Va.”’? 
Write for facts to one who changed. . S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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increase to the extent of your strength, 
and your strength and enthusiasm will be 
added to our own. 

Bear thisin mind. You do not forfeit one 
iota of your independence in making our 
cause your own, We ask no conformity in 
name or method. ‘The union we seek is one 
of a common purpose, a fellowship of kin- 
dred minds in right thinking, an awakened 
self-conscious esprit de corps among all the 
Unitarian young people, an enthusiasm 
for the cause of our liberal faith. We ask 
only the recognition of our essential unity in 
service and some measure of support for 
mutual endeavors. 

Dearly beloved, without you our cause 
is wounded in the house of its friends. We 
have waited long. Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick. We look to you for the re- 
newing of our courage and the recruiting of 
our strength. Too long elusive, may you 
see our need of you, and hearken to our call. 
And may the peace of the self-sufficient abide 
with you no longer! Come over into Mace- 
donia, and help us; and the blessing that 
comes to those who love and serve their 
fellow-men be and abide with you ever- 
more! Epcar §S. WIERS. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Channing Conference is to meet at 
Norton, Mass., on Wednesday, October 18. 
An account of the International Congress at 
Geneva will be given by Judge C. W. Clifford 
of Fall River, and of the Interdenominational 
Assembly at Chautauqua, N.Y., by Rev. 
William Channing Brown. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet at Portland, Me., on October 19 at 
10.30 A.M. An address will be given by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham. Subject, ‘Ideals 
of Worship.” The Portland society will 
be glad to entertain over night the delegates 
and visitors who will notify several days in 
advance their intention of attending the 
meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Unita- 
rian Association and the autumn meeting 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
will be held in Des Moines, October 23, 24, 
and 25. President Horton of Boston, 
Rey. Richard Boynton of St. Paul, and others 
outside of the State will make addresses. 
It is hoped that all of the Iowa churches 
and Sunday-schools will be represented by 
large delegations. 


The regular October meeting of the South 
Worcester Federation will be held with the 
Suild of A Kempis, Hopedale, on Sunday, 
October 22. At the afternoon session L,. 
Herbert Carter of Worcester will have a 
paper. At the evening session the speakers 
are Rev. George W. Kent of Providence 
and Rey. Cyrus A. Roys of Uxbridge. Mr. 
Roys’s subject will be ‘‘The Appeal of our 
Faith to the Young.” 


The first regular meeting, twenty-third 
season, 1905-06, of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston will be held in the 
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parlors of the South Congregational Church, 
corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, at 
5 P.M., Monday, October 16. The subject 
will be, ‘‘A Consulting Sunday-school Ex- 
pert,” with addresses by Rey. Augustus M. 
Lord, Providence, Rev. Frederick R. Grif- 
fin, Braintree, and open discussion from 
the floor. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Parker. Memorial: Rev. 
C. W. Wendte preached his fourth anniversary 
and farewell sermon toa large congregation on 
October 8. His topic was ‘‘The Modern Min- 
ister.” At the close he made a brief allu- 
sion to the causes, chiefly financial, which 
had led to his withdrawal, and paid a tribute 
to the memory of Theodore Parker. Rey. 
Edward Cummings, chairman of the Beney- 
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olent Fraternity’s sub-committee on the 
Parker Memorial, followed with warm words 
of appreciation of Mr. Wendte’s work for 
four years past, and urged the members 
to consider it as his monument in Boston and 
to maintain it as such. Almost the entire 
audience remained to express their personal 
regret at parting with their minister. The 
Benevolent Fraternity, at its quarterly meet- 
ing, in accepting Mr. Wendte’s resignation as 
secretary, listened toremarks by various mem- 
bers expressive of their regard for him and their 
regret at losing his services. Rev. Messrs. 
Charles G. Ames and Thomas Van Ness were 


|appointed a committee to draw up a reso- 


lution embodying this sentiment, a copy of 
which is to be sent Mr. Wendte. Rev. 
Edward Cummings announces that the work 
at Parker Memorial is to be continued on 


HE makers of these instruments have shown 
that genius for pianoforte making that has 
been defined as ‘‘an infinite capacity for 
taking pains.” The result of over eighty-two years 
of application of this genius to the production of 
musical tone is shown in the Chickering of to-day. 


Catalogue 
Free 


CHICKERING & SONS 


815 Tremont Street, Boston 


Established 
1823 
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the same lines under the superintendence 
probably of a layman, The ministers of 
Boston will preach in turn on Sunday even- 
ings, Rev, Edward E Hale, D.D., occupy- 
ing the pulpit next Sunday. It is hoped the 
various Unitarian church choirs in and 
about Boston may also volunteer their 
services. 


ALTON, Iny.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
G. R Gebauer: The date set for the dedica- 
tion of the Alton church is Sunday, October 
29. ‘This service is to be held in connection 
with the Illinois State Conference which 
meets there October 30, 31. In addition to 
the feeling of joy that the people have over 
the completion of their new church edifice, 
they have an added pleasure in the greater 
comfort their minister experiences in the 
remodelled parsonage. An addition on 
the rear of three rooms and a large and 
handsome porch on two sides of the house 
make it all that could be desired. It was 
a surprise which greeted Mr. and Mrs. Ge- 
bauer on their return from Europe. 


Bats, N.H.—AIl Souls’ Church: ‘This soci- 
ety is again without a pastor. Rev. E. H. 
Barrett, who was settled a year ago from 
Michigan, has accepted a call to Buda, Ill. 
The people of Bath regret exceedingly Mr. 
Barrett’s departure. He has done excel- 
lent work here and endeared himself, not only 
to his parish, but to the people of the town 
generally. The church at Buda is certainly 
to be congratulated. 


Bupa, ILL.— Union Christian Society: Rev. 
E. H. Barrett of Bath. N.H., has been called 
to the pastorate of this church, and began 
his ministry October 1. 


Crrcaco Iny.—The Third Church, Rev. 
F. A, Weil: A reception was given to Mr, 
and Mrs. Weil Thursday evening, August 31, 
as a welcome to Mrs. Weil from the congre- 
gation Mr. and Mrs. Weil were married 
July 1 in Portland, Ore. Mrs Weil is the 
daughter of Rey. Thomas Eliot and grand- 
daughter of Dr. W. G. Eliot. 


Unity Church, Rev. F. V. Hawley: The 
contracts for the new church have all been 
let, and the work of construction is advanc- 
ing rapidly. The edifice will be completed 
by March 1. 


CHICOPEE, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. K. E. Evans: The church reopened 
September 3. The first. meeting of the 
Alliance was devoted to vacation experiences 
October 1 Mrs. George Blaistall, delegate 
and the pastor gave detailed reports of the 
sessions of the National Conference. In 
the evening the monthly evening services 
were opened by Rev. A. G. Singsen of Hol- 
yoke with an address on the ‘‘Secret of 
Self-mastery.” Rev. A. P. Reccord of 
Springfield speaks November 5. The Con- 
necticut Valley Conference meets with the 
church October 10 and 11, the Confer- 
ence Sermon being delivered by a former 
pastor, Mr. Heywood of Marlboro. 


DunkrIRK, N.Y.—The Independent Con- 
gregational Society of Dunkirk: On Septem- 
ber 29 Rev. G. L. Sprague was installed as 
minister. A delegation of fifteen laymen 
went up from the Erie church, and there 
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were seven ministers at the service. Rev, 
F. H. York (Universalist) of Niagara Falls 
read the Scriptures, and Rev. W. A. Taylor 
of Jamestown, N.Y.,. offered the invocation; 
Rev. W. M. Backus, secretary of the Western 
Conference, preached the sermon and offered 
the installing prayer; Rev. T. P. Byrnes of 
Erie gave the charge to the minister, and 
Rev. T. C. Brockway the charge to the people; 
the right hand -of fellowship was given by 
Rev. Leon A. Harvey, secretary of the Mead- 
ville Conference, and a welcome to the 
congregation was given by Mr. Farnham of 
Dunkirk. Mr. Backus’s sermon was a fine 
appeal for self-forgetful service, and all the 
addresses which followed were in keeping with 
its spirit. In offering the right hand of 
fellowship, Mr. Harvey reminded the candi- 
date that every one of the seven ministers 
present had, like himself, come from the 
orthodox fold. He was, therefore, coming 
to a company marty of whom could appre- 
ciate his past struggles and all his present 
hopes. Mr. Sprague, whosucceeds Mr. Brock- 
way as pastor of the Dunkirk church, and enters 
into the fruits of his efficient ministry there, 
was for four years a Baptist minister in 
Canada. A year ago he met Mr. Backus, 
and as a result attended the Meadville School 
for one year. During this time he did effi- 
cient service by preaching to the Youngs- 
town society. [he enthusiasm of the con- 
gregation for their new minister augurs 
a happy pastorate. 


GENESEO, ILL.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. M. J. Miller and Rev. D. M. Kirkpatrick: 
The people have set to work to improve their 
pretty church building. An addition is 
being built which is to hold the organ and 
make needed room fora kitchen and reception- 
room, and the interior is being redecorated. 


|Mr. Kirkpatrick is engaged -not alone in the 


church activities, but is to teach art work 


in the high school and the college located in 
Geneseo 


GENEVA, ILL.—First Unitarian Society: 
This society has extended a call to Miss 
M. Rowena Morse to become its minister. 
Miss .Morse’s many friends in the vicinity 
of Chicago will be glad to welcome her. She 
was one of Rey. W. W. Fenn’s theological 
students at the Chicago University. After her 
graduation she went to Germany, and stud- 
ied for the doctor’s degree which was awarded 
her. 

Kansas City, Mo.—AlIl Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Charles Ferguson: The Unita- 
tians of this city are rejoicing over the ap- 
proaching completion of their new church 
edifice. It is expected that services can 
be held init Sunday, October 15. Itis said to 
be a very handsome structure and finely 
located. ¢ 


Wasnta, IA.—Unity Society: The annual 
grove meeting of this society was held Satur- 
day, September 2, with more than 2co in 
attendance. Mr. Weston spoke upon ‘‘The 
Meaning of the Church in the Community,” 
Mr. Carrington on ‘‘Retribution in Place of 
Repentance,” and Rey. J. D. O. Powers of 
Sioux City on ‘‘Unitarianism the Open Door 
to Freedom, Peace, and Power.” 


WicuiTa, Kan.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. W. S Vail: Mr. Vail spent part of his 
summer vacation working for the Missouri 
Valley Conference at Carthage, Mo. Mr. 
Vail found a number of liberal people, and 
organized an alliance. Permanent results 
from his work are hoped for. 


WINNIPEG, Man.—First Icelandic . Uni- 
tarian Church: The Icelandic Unitarians of 
this city are about to dedicate their new 
church edifice. It has been a long and brave 
struggle on their part to secure this place 
of worship, 
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Pleasantrics. 


Mother (who is teaching her child the alpha- 
bet): ‘‘Now dearie, what comes after g? 
The Child: ‘“ Whizz!”— Judge. 


“Do thoughts that came to you in the 
long ago ever return?” asked the originator 
of silly questions. ‘‘Not unless I enclose 
stamps,” answered the literary party.— 
Chicago Daily News. 


“Do you think that the automobile will 
displace the horse?” asked the conversational 
young woman. “It will,” answered the 
nervous young man as he gazed down the 
road, ‘‘if it ever hits him.” 


“Tittle Harold came over to see me one 
morning,” says a correspondent of the Boston 
Herald. ‘I gave him an orange and said, 
‘Now, what do you say when any one gives 
you an orange?’ Promptly little Harold 
replied, in a piping voice, ‘I says, ‘‘peel it.”’” 


A pretty and agreeable young woman who 
lived in a country village suddenly announced 
that she was going to take up teaching. 
“You—you a school-teacher?” exclaimed 
the recipient of her confidence. ‘‘Why, I’d 
rather marry a widower with nine children!”’ 
“So would I,” the young woman replied 
frankly. ‘But where is the widower?” 


Her mother had been trying to teach little 
three-year-old Dorothy to spell her own name, 
but met with poor success, At last she 
scolded her, and said that no one would 
think her very smart if she couldn’t spell 
her own name. “Well,” she exclaimed, 
“why didn’t you just call me cat, and then 
it would be easy to spell? Big names make 
little girls tired.’ 


Here is a curious bit of reasoning on the 
part of a little girl in a North End school. 
The examiner wished to get the children 
to express moral reprobation of lazy people, 
and he led up to it by asking who were the 
persons who got all they could and did 
nothing in return. For some time there 
was silence; but at last the little girl ex- 
claimed, with a good deal of confidence, 
‘Please, sir, the baby!” 


Hon, Benjamin Kimball, one of New 
Hampshire’s well-known railroad men, is 
said to have complained to one of the butchers 
at Gilford, where Mr. Kimball’s summer resi- 
dence is, about the quality of meat supplied, 
saying: ‘‘That lamb you sold me must have 
been old enough to vote. It was so tough 
I could hardly cut it.” ‘‘Oh,” said the 
butcher, ‘‘that is nothing; Tom Fuller said 
the last piece of meat he bought of me was 
so tough he couldn’t get his fork into the 


gravy.” 


Col, Robert G. Ingersoll once called upon 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, and was told by the 
maid at the door that the bishop was very 
much occupied and wished to be denied 
to all callers. Nevertheless, Col. Ingersoll 
begged her to present his card, and in a few 
moments Bishop Brooks made his appear- 
ance, smilingly extending his hand. Before 
leaving, Col. Ingersoll asked the bishop how, 
it happened that he consented to see him, 
when refusing to see others. Bishop Brooks 
smiled and said, ‘‘Well, you see, colonel, I 
expect to spend an eternity with all my 


other friends.” 


ARPETS. 


The Christian Register 


[BIGELOW 
IKENNARD 
si) & CO] 


CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond ¢ Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 
Carved Cases 


5 IL WASHINGTON: SF § 
CORNER WEST: St} 


Sian 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


ouRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATIRG WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Tei*>ushe? Goes 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1905 oc scsescccccccessecsese $38,324,422.73 
LIABILITIES ES RY, 34,638.296.48 


$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 4 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rev. Cuas. W. Wenpre. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; ay mail, postage 
prepaid, so cents per copy. . H. Ellis Go., R72 
Congress St., Boston. 


“AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 65 


MacDuf 


JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHINGTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


(28) [OCTOBER 12 1905 


Educational, 
The 


fie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOO 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


e Daughters of the late 

Ik ducator, 

The Misses Allen weitinown educator, 

ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, ~ 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Individual 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Sho 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teac Earnest boys. 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 


Scientific School, and Business. 
free. Please address Dr. G. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Illustrated pamphlet sent 
R. WHITE, Prin., 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 
» » e PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 


